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_ The Young Fire King. 


A Wonderful Tale of Startling Tricks and Weird Illusions. 


BY “OLD SLEUTH.” 


CHAPTER I. * 


“Boy, I will show thee a marvelous sight. The like has never 
been seen upon this earth before by mortal man.”’ 
_ Our scene opens in India, many years ago. 

An old man, strange and weird in appearance, and garbed in the 
most grotesque manner, satin acave. Opposite him sat a lad, a 
bright, blue-eyed fellow, with light curly hair. Between the two 
there was a great contrast, save that both were dressed-in the most 
fantastic style. 

The weird-looking old man was a Guelse, and a magician. He 
was very old, and his aspect was grave, save when his eyes rested 
upon the beautiful face of the lad before him; then there came a 
softened expression, and there was tenderness in his voice. 

After making the declaration with which we open our narrative, 
the old man suddenly exclaimed: 


“Look yonder!” 
The boy looked in the direction indicated—a remote corner of the 


cavern—when suddenly there appeared a bright ball of fire, which 
iJluminated the cavern as though the sun had suddenly shot its rays 
through some hitherto undiscovered clefts. A moment the light 
shone, and then the old man waved his hand and the light disap- 
peared, and al] was in darkness again. 

The lad gazed in rapt amazement, and the old magician smiled 
and said: 

“You see I command the mystery of fire. Behold!” , 

Again there came a ball of fire, rivaling in its brilliancy even th 
rays of the sun, and here and there shot forth other balls of fire, 
until the light became so bright the lad’s eyes were dazzled, and he 
covered them with his hands, when the old magician once again 
waved his hand, and the radiance disappeared and darkness suc- 


ed. 

** Didst thou ever see aught like that, boy?” 

** Never, save when I raise my eyes to look at the sun.” 

The old man smiled proudly and said: 

** Aha! it is a mystery.” 

**It is indeed a mystery.” 

** And wouldst thou know the mystery?” queried the old man. 

‘I would.” 

“ And thou shalt. But first let me continue the wonders I would 
ghow thee. I said thou shouldst behold sights the like of which 
the world had never seen, and I will make oe my promise, and 
then will I teach thee the secret, so when I am gone away thou 
canst call forth the fire and do strange pee 

The lad was indeed amazed at the wonderful phenomenon that 
he had beheld, and his curiosity had been aroused as only the curi- 
o#ity of youth can be; and as our narrative progresses we will ex- 
plain more fully the incidents which led up to the startling dénoue- 
ments we have presented, 

The old magician retired behind a screen, made of tiger-skins, 
and lie voice iaeued from his covert, saying: 


The toy looked, and a might met his gaze that caused his eyes to 
from their wckets. There appeared a figure seemingly 


fairly Mart 
morleg, through the air. It stood upon nothing; it was not sus- 
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vended from anything, but floated like some supernatural figure of 
light, and it was the semblance of a beautiful girl with lovely blue 
eyes, long curls, a complexion of rarest beauty, and features abso- 
lutely perfect in their classic contour. vo 

As stated, the Jad gazed with rapt attention until the figure faded 
away, dissolved from view, and then the old magician came forth 
and said: 

‘*Thou didst behold?” 

“Tdids 

‘‘ Didst thou mark well the features?” 

‘I did.” 

‘* And what thinkest thou?” 

‘*T believe it was an angel called down from heaven.” 

The old magician smiled and said: 

‘* No; it was the semblance of one who may some day go to heav- 
en. But I’ve a tale to tell thee.” 

The youth resided in the village near where the cavern was 
located of which the old magician was the sole inhabitant. The lad 
was the adopted son of a Frenchman resident in India. He had 
known the old magician ever since he could remember anything, 

and at the time of the opening of our narrative Pierre Bindalais was 
seventeen years of age. 

The lad had never known how he had become the adopted son of 
the old Frenchman. He had no knowledge as to his parentage. 

He had been told that he was but an adopted son? that was all. He 
had often asked his father to tell him something about himself, but 
the old Frenchman merely answered: ‘‘Some day I will tell you 

all.” But the promised information had never come, and Pierre 
was still in ignorance at the time our narrative opens. 

As stated, the lad had known the old magician since he was a 

little child. The old man was always fond of the boy, and the two 

had spent hours together through the days of several years. He 

had bid the lad be silent as to many things that occurred between 

them, and during all the years he had shown a strong affection for 

the lad. He had taught him many strange tricks of magic, had in- 

itiated him into mysteries of the most occult character, but had laid 

upon him the strictest injunction of secrecy, and had exacted a 
promise that the Jad would merely learn and remember, and hold, 

but never practice or betray his Knowledge until such time ag the 

injunction of secrecy should be removed. 

And so the years had slipped away. The lad had become expert 

in all the mysteries of Oriental magic. He had obeyed the injunc- 

tion of secrecy, and not even to his adopted father had Pierre Bin- 

dalais made known his accomplishments. 

And so, as stated, the years had rolled by until the day when our 

narrative opens, and then Pierre had beheld sights such as had ney- 

er been opened up to him before. 

As will be recollected, the old magician had said, ‘‘I’ve a tale to 
tell thee,’’ Never before had he intimated to Pierre such a propo- 
sition. 

‘And when will you speak?’’ demanded the youth, 

“‘T will tell thee a strange tale to-day. I know that which is un- 
known to thy father, Thou hast oft asked him to tell thee of thy 


parents. He has said to thee, ‘ Wait,’” 
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“How do you know these facts? I have never told you,”’ de- 
clared Pierre, 

‘No, thou didst not; but thy father has come to me many times 
and demanded that I should tell the tale to him which I propose 
now to relate to thee. There are to be no more secrets between us, 
It is thy right to know all, and thou shalt, But first, answer me: 
thou didst mark well the face of the figure I showed thee? 

“Pdid.’ oh 

“And if thou shouldst ever meet the original of the semblance 
thou didst behold, wouldst thou then carry the recognition?” 

‘* Most certainly.” E 

The old magician was thoughtful a few moments, and then said: 

“What I tell thee thou must keep to thyself. 

“Twill. oi 

«Then listen,” commenced the old magician. “ Like thee, boy, 
I was an erphan. Unlike thee, however, the mystery of my parent- 
age will never be solved. All I know Js that, when a mere child, I 
was adopted by an old magician, and instructed in the mysteries of 
his art, and when I became a man I was the most skillful magician 
in all India, I traveled in company with other magicians, and we 
performed before monarchs. We traveled into Persia, and went 
through all the kingdoms of Asia. We visited China and Japan, 

“and everywhere we astonished those who witnessed our perform- 
ances. And so matters progressed until I made the acquaintance of 
van Englishman whom I met in my travels, and between us there 
sprung up a warm attachment. We became mutual instructors, he 
teaching me the English language and I teaching him a few of the 
mysterious arts of magic; and when my English friend was killed 
in battle, as he eventually was, I mourned him, and finally deter- 
mined to visit the land whence he had come. I went to England, 
and afterward traveled all over the continent of Europe. I became 
a student ig Germany in one of the scientific schools, and became 
proficient in chemistry and other studies. I was an apt scholar, and 
acquired much scientific information of great value. 

“T received many wonderful suggestions while pursuing my 
course of study, and determined, after I had graduated, to return to 
my-native land and work out the many problems that had suggested 
themselves to me I did so, and I made discoveries far in advance 
of many that have since been given to the world. Strange enough, 
during all this time I remained a devout worshiper at the shrine of 
Buddha; but there came a time when a great change came over me. 

““There were many missionaries then in India, and I made the 
acquaintance of one of them—a young man who had come from 
America with his young wife. He was a noble young man, and we 
soon became as brothers. We were both of a scientific turn of 
mind, and we had many long arguments on religious questions, and 
the hour arrived when my eyes were opened to the truth. I was 
led to forsake the religion of Buddha and become a Christian, and 
from that moment I lost caste and became an object of scorn among 
my own people. And now, Pierre, comes the most startling of rev- 
elations, The missionary—my friend—who turned me from the 
worship of Buddha ‘to the worship of the God you worship, was 
your father.” 

~ The handsome lad Jeaped to his fect, and for a moment his agita 
tion was so great that he stood speechless; but at length he seized 
the arm of the old magician and demanded: 

‘‘ Where is my father now?” 

The old mavician raised his eyes heavenward and extended his 
long arm upward, and answered: 

‘*There, my boy. He is dead.” 

‘*Tell me all about it,” said Pierre, excitedly. 

*““T will. Your father and mother were massacred when you 
were a child of three summers. I tried to save them, but failed. I 
did succeed in saving you, however. Now you know why it is that 
all these years I have taken such an interest in you. It was I who 
carried you, after the massacre, to the old Frenchman, Pierre Bin- 
dalais. It was I, also, who induced him to adopt you, and he is the 
only one who knows anything whatever concerning your parentage, 
and his knowledge consists only of what I have chosen to reveal to 
him.” 

‘*My father and mother were both murdered?” 

“Yes. There was an uprising of the natives, and every Euro- 
pean in the village was killed except two, whom I rescued: you and 
a girl baby. I carried you both in my arms many miles, through 
forest and jungle, and I secured a father for you, as I said before, 
in the person of good Monsieur Bindalais, who gave you his name, 
and who loves you now as though you were his own son.” 

* What became of the girl baby you rescued?” 

‘“T carried her many miles from here. She was the child of an 
English missionary, and I found a friend for her in the widow of 
an English officer, who afterward adopted her.”’ 

‘“* Where is she now?” 

‘If she is living she is probably in England, I kept track of her 
until about six years ago, when her adopted mother died, Before 
hier death she confided the girl to a friend who was about to return 
to England. I did not learn of the lady’s death and the disposition 
of the child until several montlis after she had been taken to Eng- 
land, and I have not heard from her since. The figure of light that 
T called forth awhile ago of a beautiful girl was her picture as she 
looked when last I saw her.” ; 

Pierre was silent a few moments, as though in deep thought. 

Wiil you explain to me all the mysteries that I have beheld?” he 
asked, suddeny, 

“T will in good time. But first let me tell you my wishes. I 
hold something in trust for the girl; but I shall never see her again: 
bly lays are numbered, I know that I have but a few weeks to 
live, 

* Why do you talk thus?” 
spreading his fice 
“Oh, yes! 


. asked Pierre, a frightened look over- 
y ou look As strong as ever if 
I know I look strong, but I know death is near. I 
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can almost vame to the minute the time I have left me, And now 
listen, Pierre: 1 charge you with the task of finding Emily.” 

“The child's name is Emily?” ; 

“Yes, the girl’s name is Emily; for you must remember she is al- 
most 2 woman now. She is but one year younger than yourself, 
and you will be eighteen in four months.” 

‘And I must find Emily?” 

“Yes, you must find her.” , 4 

‘‘May | ask what it is that you hold in trust for her? ; 

“ Yes: I will show you what it is, my son; and then I will give 
you full instructions as to all that I desire you to do.” 

“The old magician retired behind his screen of tiger-skins for a 
moment, and then returned and showed Pierre a sight that caused 


his heart to stand still. 





CHAPTER II. 


Durrne all the years that Pierre had visited the old_magicfan’s 
cave, he had never been behind that tiger-skin screen. The old man 
had bid him never ask to go there. But the time came when the 
mystery was explained. The tiger-skin screen was but a guard to 
the entrance to a side cavern where the great investigator conducted 
his experiments; and the marvelous results that he obtained will be 
exhibited to our readers as our narrative progresses. } 

As stated, when the old magician came from behind the tiger-skin 
screen he exhibited something which caused Pierre to gaze in 
amazement. In his hand the old man carried a silver casket about 
cighteen inches in length, twelve in width, and evidently of great 
weight. He sat down, but did not immediately open the box. 

‘‘Pierre,”’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I am about to reveal to you all my 
secrets. You are the adopted son of my heart, and Emily is my 
adopted daughter. You two are the only ties that bind me to earth; 
and feeling that I am about to depart, I propose to leave to you two 
all my possessions,”’ 

Having thus spoken, the magician touched a spring, the cover of 
the casket flew up, and the boy’s eyes rested upon a collection of 
jewels such as has rarely been rivaled. A moment the lad stood and 
silently gazed at the great display of sparkling gems, and then he 
exclaimed: , 

“How magnificent! What a wonderful collection!” 

‘* Yes, my son, it is one of the most valuable collections of gems in 
existence beyond doubt. I have been sixty years in getting ‘t to- 
gether. As I told you, I was once the greatest magician in India. 
I was the interpreter of dreains, the reader of signs, and many times 
have my services been sought by kings and princes, and because of 
the wonderful accuracy of my prognostications they have rewarded 
me with many of thegmost valuable of gems. I have never disposed 
of a gem that come into my possession, and the result is that this is, 
I believe, the finest and most valuable single collection of gems in j 
the world. I could carry them to any court in Europe and receive 
millions of money in exchange for my treasures; but I never hoard- 
ed them up with any such idea. There was a time when I indulged 
adream of life, and’it was in the hope of the fulfillment of that 
dream that I kept these gems. That dream was never realized, anil 
the time tame when my love centered on Emily and you, and I de- 
termined to keep these jewels for you two.” 

“For Emily and me?” 

“Yes. WhenIam gone it will be your mission in life to find 
Emily, and then you will tell her all that you have learned frdin 
me, and you will turn over to her a share of this wealth. And this is 
not all I possess. I have other treasure, consisting of gold, safely 
hidden, and I will, in good time, reveal to you its hiding-place.”’ 

‘*And when am I to go forth on my mission?” 

“Jt maybe years yet.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say that,’’ said Pierre, joyfully. 

‘Why are you glad?” 

‘* Because it means that you may live for many years yet,” 

‘No, my boy, it does not mean that. I told you my days were 
numbered, and I meant what I said. I am liable to die at any mo- 
ment. [I ama very old man—older than you think. Yes, I have 
lived over a century.” 

Pierre stared at the old man incredulously. 

‘Yes, lad, I am more than a hundred years old; and strange 
things have happened in this world, and great changes have occurred 
since I became aman. But the hour of my departure draws near 
It is possible that I may live a few months, or I may die ina few 
weeks, or a few days. Tam ready to go at any time. This heart of 
mine, which has throbbed so vigorously for over a century, some- 
times loses 1 beat; its pulsations are sometimes faint and irregular 
Yes, I know that my end draws near, and)as I said, I am not sorry 
to go. Tam only thankful to have learned of the true God In 
that world beyond I shall renew my youth, and I will be one of the 
redeemed of heaven, Tere, 1 am an outcast, a pariah, a despised 
slave. Had I not hidden myself all these years in this cavern f 
would have been maltreated, abused, and spit upon wherever I w t 
No, no; we will not talk further of my going or stayin B an F 
chances are that there are many years of life yet solnhtata t aes 
There is much misery, much ignorance in the world. _ Yo Se nee : 
and do good; you can teach the world; for it will remai ou can ive 

RSE Pe , ’ an with you 
to give forth the results of all my years of study and experi Mi 
I know how good your heart is, my son, J brow experiment. 
knew your dear, good mother, I know the love that alae er ae 
hearts toward all the poor and ignorant and down eoedanes mes 
not strange that you have a noble heart. It comes to ra epee 
right, and I have aided in developing your mind T seas Saal 
you well, T have seen you grow and ripen, and I am w ‘ chase 


to reveal all my secrets to you, and 
‘ you, also to bestow » 
cumulated wealth of alcentury of saving " Oita You (ie te 


‘You were well acquainted wi _ 
eee? 1 ith my father and mother?” 
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_* Your parents came from that far-away country,” 
"Phen what is my real name?” - ’ 
Phe ob magician hesitated a moment, seemed lost. in thought, and 
then sail: 

“ There is good reason why I should not answer your question 
now. | would advise you—nay, command you—not to assume your 
own name until you return to your native land—for some day you 
will so to America.” 

** But what is my real name?” 

*] will give you certain manuscripts, and in them you will find 
all you wish to learn; but that is a matter we will speak of more at 
Jeneth later on. I have more wonders to show you, and then you 
shall have my secrets.” 

Pierre was a sensible lad, and he did not press his request. He 
had been well educated. His step-father was a linguist, and had 
taken much pride in instructing his adopted son, He had _ secured 
for him English instructors also, and the lad was well read in gen- 
eral history. Indced, all he required was a mingling with the world 
to develop and make of use to him his liberal education. 

After some further talk between Pierre and the old magician, the 
former asked: 

“Tf Tam not’ to go upon my mission immediately after your 
death, when am I to go?” 
a You forget, my boy, the good man who looks upon you as his 

“That is true. I must never forget him.” 

“You must never reveal to him all that I have revealed to you, 
however. What he is to know, I will tell him. From you he must 
learn nothing. He must not know you have learned all my secrets, 
He must not know that I have taught you so that now you are pos- 
sibly the most accomplished magician in the world. No, no; you 
must wait until the good Pierre Bindalais, your adopted father, has 
followed me to the grave, and then you will be free—your own mas- 
ter. I will give you great wealth, and he will add to it. You can 
not have too much, for the world is a broad field in which to exer- 
cise your beneficence, and didst thou possess all the treasure of the 
Indies, you could relieve but a small part of the sorrow and misery 
in the world. No, no; you will bea good son as long as old Mon- 
sieur Bindalais shall live, and then you will be free to go. But now 
Jet me show you more of my power. Come; we will walk forth to 
the jungle. You have heard that a tiger has been seen there?” 

“Yes; and all the people hereabouts are in terror. Indeed, mes- 
sengers have been sent over to the garrison for some of the officers 
to come over to kill the beast.” 

There came a smile to the old man’s shrunken visage as he said: 

“] have already seen the tiger. 1 have tracked him down. I can 
Jead you to his lair. Yes; we will go and find him.” 

- Do you mean that we shall go alone?” 

‘Yes; why not?” 

The lad gazed at the old man in astonishment. 

*— do not understand why we should go alone to encounter this 
fierce beast.” — 

«‘] wish to demonstrate a phase of my power which you know 
not of. I will show you how-1 can master this fierce animal with 
‘put a wave of the hand.” 

Pierre feared his good old friend was going mad; but when he 
remembered what really wonderful things the old) magician had 
done, he said: 

«« J will follow you, even to death.” ; t 

«You need not fear. 1 would not lead thee into the slightest 
peril. No, no! I desire to show thee how you can master the 
fiercest animals; and being able to subdue them with but a wave of 
the hand, how much greater will be thy power over men. Come; 
we will go now, lest the: officers from the garrison reach there be- 
fore we do and slay the tiger ere I have shown you the power which 
is mine and shall yours,” f 
is a wks stiii early abe day when the old magician and Pierre de- 
termined to go forth to meet the tiger, that terrible beast, the terror 
and scourge of India. Pierre would have gone to his home to se- 


but the old magician said: ; 
fiw no, eytoy: we need no weapons save this; and he exhibited 


knife of peculiar design. ‘Ky 

n rhe two ortodd ed aléug through the gully which led from the 
cavern, and soon they were upon the road leading to the jungle. 
The old man was a rapid walker despite his years, and Pierre was a 
powerful lad. He could have walked all day and not have been 
exhausted. They got beyond the suburbs of the town and moved 
rapidly onward toward the tiger’s lair. They met few people, as it 
was well known that a tiger was 1D the vicinity, and all stragglers 
were careful to keep within the limits of the town. 
It was two hours before they reached the jungle, and the old ma- 
gician plunged fearlessly forward through the dense undergrowth. 
Pierre had every confidence in his good old friend; but despite his 
confidence his blood did run a little cold at the thought of meeting 
a tiger unarmed. Still, he was no coward, and where the old man 
dared go he could do no less than follow. nit 
They had been making their way with great difficulty through a 
lace where the underwood was almost impenetrable, when pres- 
ently they emerged into a large space comparatively clear of woods. 
On one side there was an ascent, thinly scattered with trees, and in 
the latterly direction there was a spot upon which there was a toler- 
aid thick growth of high grass. Here the magician came to a halt. 
jerre suspected they were near the lair of the tiger. He looked 
upon the face of the old man. It was calm. There was no sign of 


excitement or fear. In a low tone the Jad asked: 


“a tiger here?” j 
Mio will come jn a moment,’ was the firm answer. 


— 









CHAPTER U1. 


Tere followed a few seconds of silence; and then, in a low 
whisper, Pierre again asked: 

** Where shall I stand?” 

‘* Where you are. I am to show you my power, and I want you 
near me, so that you can see what I do, in order that you may learn 
this most occult science; for I intend that my power shall also be 
yours. Look there!” ; 

The lad looked in the direction indicated and saw the tall grass 
swaying to and fro; and then, despite his confidence and courage, 
his heart beat fast; for he knew the fierce animal, who could with 
one tap of his paw kill the strongest man, was approaching, and in 
his momentary terror he said: 

‘There is still time for us to get away.” 

‘« Be silent, and watch.” 

Pierre had never heard the old magician speak in so stern a tone 
before, nor had he ever beheld such a stern ex pression upon his face, 

A moment passed, and then a thrilling sight was presented, The 
tiger emerged from the grass and stood in full view. He was a 
beast of immense size; his eyes glared, flecks of foam dripped from 
his lips, his great tail beat the ground, and his body swayed to and 
fro with an undulating motion, like that of a snake when about to 
spring upon its victim. 

The tiger commenced to move forward on its belly, crawling like 
a cat, and the magician did not move or show the least sign of fear. 

‘A weird thoftzht passed through Pierre’s mind. He thought it 
possible that the old magician, in a freak of madness, had determin- 
ed to die a willing victim of the tiger. 

The animabstill crawled forward, its long, lithe body in an atti-@ 
tude that would enable it to make the fatal spring when within the 
proper springing distance. Nearer and nearer it came, and still the 
magician did not move; and Pierre thought all was lost—even the 
nerve of the old magician—for the fierce beast had approached to 
within three or four yards, when suddenly its motions ceased; the 
animal stood stiff and stark, as though suddenly stricken with death, 
or as though it had been transformed into stone. The fierce light 
had faded from its eyes, and they became fixed and set as though 
the animal was dead. 

‘Dost thou see?” demanded the old magician in a calm, low tone. 

‘Ts the beast dead?” 

‘‘No; look now.” 

The lad looked, and the fierce animal appeared to have once more 
become imbued with life. 

‘Tt lives, you see.” 

“Yes, it moves: it will spring upon us.” 

“No, no! Look now!” 

The lad looked, and again the animal had become motionless and 
rigid. Pe 

“Thou dost see?’ suid the magician. 

“Yes. What wondrous power is this?” 

“Thou hast no fear now?” 

“None.” 

“Thou hast seen how I have subdued yonder fierce animal?” 

**T have.” 

“Thou art strong of arm?” 

ODay 

“Thou hast courage?” 

oe Yes.’ ; 

“Thy nerves are well set?” 

‘They are.” 

“Take this knife.”’ 

“What would you have me do?” 

Advance, and with one stroke bury it in the brain of the mon- 
ster.” 

Pierre could not control a tremor that passed over his frame. 

“Ah, thy heart fails thee!” 

«But the tiger lives!” exclaimed the Jad. 
one stroke of its paw it will kill me.” 

“Then thou dost not trust my word?” 

“‘T do; but—” 

«Would I bid thee advance to death?” 

Nem 

“J bid thee go and strike the beast through the brain!” 

«J will do as you have bid me.” ‘ 

The lad hesitated a moment, and then, with a firm step—and, de- 
spite what the magician had said, he believed he was really advane- 
ing to his death—went forward, and as he advanced the animal lay 
still and rigid. When the youth was close upon the animal the ma- 
gician said: re 

‘Pat him on the head ere you strike. 

Pierre reached forth his hand and patted the tiger on the head. 
The animal did not move. It remained rigid; and yet it was warm, 
and the flecks of foam were still dripping from its black jaws. 

‘Now strike!” called the magician. 

Pierre raised the knife aloft, and with a powerful swing the knife 
descended: it crashed through the skull and sunk deep into the 
tiger’s brain; and with a slight tremor the huge animal rolled over 
on its side dead. 

“Aha! Dost thou believe me now?” 

Pierre was silent, and the magician continued: 
“Thou hast seen my power: it shall be thine. 
has arrived when thou must know all my secrets.” 

Pierre had indeed been a witness of the wonderful power of the 
old magician. A royal Bengal tiger, full of life and furious energy, 
had issued forth from the thicket thirsting for blood, It crept up 
stealthily to strike down its prey. It had advanced to within a few 
yards of its victims, when suddenly the magician waved bis hand, 
and the huge, wiry animal became paralyzed, This was indeed a 
marvelous exhibition of power. ' 

“Thou hast seen?’ repeated the old magician, 


“If I go near it, with 


Come; the hour 





I 


**T have seen," answered Pierre. 
**And dost thou desire this power?” 
er do." 

**T tell thee now it will never fail thee. 
life and energy.” 

**T feel so.’ oe 

“Thou canst move, advance or retreat at thy will? 

** Oertainly,” 

‘Hist! Thou canst do neither!” BN 

The youth took a step forward, when the magician waved his 
hand, and suddenly the very life-blood became congealed in the 
youth's veins. He could neither move hand nor foot. He was as 
one dead, and a fearful numbness settled all through his muscles. As 
the lad stood helpless, there rested a strange gleam in the old man’s 
eyes, and upon his face sat enthroned a pleased expression. 

“Thou canst neither move nor speak now. 

It was true. Pierre could not move, and his epee appeared to 
cleave to the roof of his mouth. A moment passe , and then the 
old magician again waved his hand, and the Jad’s natural powers 
returned. ‘ 

‘“Aha! Now thou knewest my powers! 

“Tis strange!” 

** This power thou shalt possess, my son, so that when thou goest 
forth after I am gone, thou canst hold an enemy at bay with but a 
wave of thy hand.” 


‘* This is indeed marvelous!”’ as 
‘So it may seem to thee; but, after all, it is but the employment 


of a force in nature. I have discovered the secret after years of 
study. I will impart it to thee, firmly believing that thou wilt not 
make base use of so great a power.” ae ok 

*“‘T can never acquire this gift of power,” said Pierre. 

‘Oh, yes, thou canst! And when thou knowest the secret thou 
wilt see how easy is the exercise of the power. I have told thee I 
had traveled in Europe and China. It was in the Jatter countr 
that I secured my first knowledge of a certain force in nature, It 
was known to a few learned men; but they had not discovered its 
uses, [I learned all I could about it there, and then I returned to 
India, and for many years 1 worked upon the discovery, with the 
result that I have advanced the knowledge of its uses until it is pos- 
sible for me to perform the feats thou hast beheld.” 

‘‘f can see that it is a dangerous power,” observed Pierre. 


‘Yes, it is a dangerous power; and when I disclose it to thee I 
will put thee under oath never to reveal it until thou art near thine 
own end; and then thou shalt reveal it to but one man, and he must 
be put under the same oath of secrecy as I shall put thee. Since I 
have been working upon this wonderful force, others have also been 
studying and developing it; but none of those who have studied it 
have attained to the power I have. I discovered the secret through 
accident, after all, after long years of experiment, and it is probable 
that many years will pass before another will learn What I know, 
Come, my boy; hast thou guessed the force?” 

‘Is it magnetism?” 

The old magician smiled and answered: 

“It is electricity. The secret of electricity has long been known, 
and it hus become a useful agent to man; but, mark you, I will un. 
fold to thee even now an idea! The electric force can only be util- 
ized when sent over conductors. This mighty science is still in its 
infaney; but I have gone beyond all other students, and my secret 
is the projective electric force—without the use of conductors, 
Dost thou understand my meaning?” 

* T but partially understand it,” 

‘Thou shalt fully understand it, I know thou art an an apt 
scholar,” “i 

‘The old magician and Pierre were returning to the cavern, and 
were in a lonely part of the road, when suddenly a horrible-looking 
object, in the form of a human being, approached them, and the old 
Taagician said; 


“Ah! Behold, there is a Phasigar, boy! Watch the greed that 
shines in his eyes. See! He will attempt that which is the Phasj- 
/gar’s only occupation: he wil] attempt to murder and rob us. As a 
Tule, they never attack more than one person at a time, unless they 
are in desperate straits, Yet, again, they may calculate that, I be- 
ing an old man and thou a mere stripling, we two count as one. 
ei approach with hands outstretched, imploring alms,” 

““ You say ‘they.’ I see but one man,”’ 

feat et se others lurking in the thicket. This is fort- 
unate, for I will now have an o ortunit ar 
moment of dire need,” oP Te het ae 

We will state for the information of our readers that the Phasi- 
gars are a tribe of professional thieves and murderers. They prac- 
ne peculiar methods, and are a cruel and relentless class of crim- 

als. 

The old magician had recognized the identity of the wretch at a 
glance, and under ordinary circumstances would have known his 


peril; but possessed of hig §reat secret, carrying with it j re 
ful power, he feared not, ; ying with it its wonder 


The magician and Pierre came to a halt as the robber approached; 
and, as the magician had ‘nnounced, the fellow came in the réle of 
a mendicant. A more abject-looking creature could scarcely be im- 
agined. The fellow acted as though he had not strength suielbht 
to drag one limb after the other; whereas, in reality he was a sin- 
oy rascal with muscles like Whip-cords and possessed of a stren, rth 
and endurance that. was simply marvelous i uth be 

The Phasigar, as Stated, approacher in "the mos 
and began with a tale of suffering and need, 

It is known that there is a method for exciting the wrath of 
ae the sme as the Waving of a red handkerchief Will madden : 
ee the old magician, while listening to the fellow’s tale, said 

**T will unmask this wreteh.” 


Observe: thou art full of 



















t abject manner 


PURE KING, 


‘‘ Hold! He muy indeed be in great need: his tale touches 
heart.”’ 

‘‘It is fortunate, then, that Iam with thee, or thou wert a doom- 
ed lad. I will show thee what a despicable wretch he is, [ will 
speak a few words to him that will cause him to attempt to spring 
at us in fury; but thou needst not fear; leave all to me, I will first 
madden and then subdue him,” 

The mendicant’s tale of woe was a long one, and when it was 
ended the magician uttered a few words in. the Phasigar’s native 
tongue, and there came a change in the wretch’s whole demeanor 
that was simply astonishing to behold. An instant he glared in 
surprise; then there came a fierce light to his eyes; his decrepit and 
bent form suddenly became erect: his head and hands moved rest- 
lessly, and quick as asflash he drew a knife and stood ready to spring 
forward. 

He cast furtive glances all about him, and poised his body, like a 
panther, to leap upon his prey, when suddenly the old magician 
waved his hand, and the robber fell to the ground as though strick- 
en by death. 

** Dost thou behold, Pierre?” 

‘I do,” answered the lad. 

‘Is it not a wonderful secret that Iam about to impart to thee?” 

‘Tt is indeed.” : 

‘‘ Knowing it, thou canst go through the world without fear. See 


how helpless that miserable devil is, and I have not laid a finger on — 


him. I have but projected the fatal force over and around him. 
And thou shalt have the secret.” 

The old magician removed the spell under which he had para- 
lyzed the robber, and the fellow lay quivering in fear and terror; 
and then the old man addressed him in a language that Pierre did not 
understand; but he could read the expression of terror upon the 
robber’s face, and saw him arise and sneak away without a word 
while still quaking with terror and affright. 

“Now we will continue our journey,” said the old magician. 

‘But you said the -man was not alone. He will summon his 
companions, and they may beset us in a body.” 

‘* You need have no fear. They will make away from us with all 
speed. And now I will tell thee about these fellows, and thou wilt 
know how to deal with them should they ever assail thee. I have 
encountered them before; but then I did not possess the power I 
now possess.”’ , 

As the old magician and Pierre proceeded on their way toward 
the town, the former told the lad about the customs of the Phasi- 
gars. He said: 

‘“The Phasigars are taught from infancy to look upon murder 
and plunder as their lawful occupations. They are gradually in- 
ured to scenes of bloodshed, and taught to believe that their destin 

has forced upon them the avocation they are to follow. All Phasj- 
gars bring up their children to their own profession, unless prevent- 
ed from pursuing it from Constitutional weakness, or from some 
other bodily defect. A boy of ten years is first permitted to accom- 
pany a party of Phasigars upon ‘an expedition of plunder, thus 


man-slayer. The most odious trait in the character of the Phasi- 
as is Wet they often strangle their victims for,the mere love of be- 
ng cruel, ‘ 

‘‘ They are a terrible tribe,” 

‘Indeed they are, my son,” 

‘« You said you had encountered them before?” 

*‘More than once; but upon one occasion I just escaped becomin 
a victim. Their methods are very ingenious, and they will follow a 
victim for days, even weeks, until a favorable opportunity offers it- 
self for the carrying out of their deadly plans,”’ 

‘* Please tell me the story of your escape.” 

“Yes. But first let me’ tell you that, among other methods they 
sometimes select a handsome girl and place her in a convenient spot 
where, by her beauty or a well-feigned story ot distress she may in- 
terest some unsuspecting traveler Whom in the end she almost al- 
Ways betrays to destruction. Should he be on horseback, she will 
induce him to take her up behind him, after which, when the op- 
portunity offers, she throws a noose over his head, leaps from the 
horse, drags him to the ground and strangles him, 

“When I was a young man, I was once called to attend at the 
court of a prince who desired my services as an interpreter of 
dreams, I started out on honiebaok; and had traveled for several 
days, when one evening I saw a beautiful irl sitting beside the 
road, She sat with her head buried in her aie Was bent over 
and appeared to be in great grief. I had often heard of the Phasi- 
gars, but I had never met with any of them durin my journey 
through the country, I was all unsuspicious when { ae u o 
horse and asked the handsome, Weeping girl the occasion of he or 
row. I shall never forget the look of trouble upon her face Seana 
glanced up at me and then again hid her beautiful face in her h a co 

‘“* Can I be of any service to you?’ I asked, he 

ft nak ae up through her tears and said: 

“Oh, sir, have you time to listen while I te] ’ 

“*T will listen until midnight, if necessary,’ ented — 

“The girl looked her gratitude, and commenced and told 
piteous tale. My heart was touched, and I said: rae 

*** What can ido for you?’ ; 

# na plaintive voice she said: 

“If you will let me ride behind 0 
" any tite greatest service,’ Cae nae YOM wilh 

‘This seemed but a slight request, and 
unsuspicious of anything when 1 assented, ine t 
girl was mounted behind me, and as we rode along sh rhe 
With a weird tale of love and sorrow, Suddenly | fe al 
upon my nose, 


remarked Pierre. 


I was all 
later the 
L felt fuiled me 
; elt s ; 
It slid down, and instinctively I Brasped the sage 
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with my teeth, Then the truth flashed upon me: I had been trap- 
ped by a female thug. She had cast a noose over my head while 
She held my attention with her weird tale; but fortunately I had 
caught the rope between my teeth. She slid from the horse and 
Pulled at the line, intending to drag me from my horse and strangle 
me; but Iwas quick in resource. I plunged the spurs deep into my 
steed s side, and he let fly his heels and struck the girl in the 
head. She fell and let go the rope, when I slipped it over my head 
and urged my horse forward. By a mere chance I had saved my 
life, for had the noose got round my neck I was a doomed man.” 
“It was & narrow escape,” said Pierre, who had listened to. the 
old magioian’s narrative with breathless interest. 

In due time Pierre and the old magician reached the cavern, and 
they spent some hours together in conversation, when at length the 
jad returned to his home, after being admonished by the man to be 
Sure to visit the cavern early on the following day. 








CHAPTER IY. 


Bricat and early the next morning Pierre was on hand, and he 
found the old magician in a grave mood. 

“*Itis weil that I decided to open up to you all my secrets,” he 
said. “* Listen, boy: I have received a warning. I am likely to be 
ealled away at any moment; but first I will conduct thee to my 
treasure vault and show thee the riches which are to be thine and 
Emily’s. Thou hast never been behind this screen?” 

‘* Never.” 

*T give thee credit that thou hast never importuned me to be al- 
lowed to go there; but to-day thou shalt see what I have long kept 
concealed.” 

The old man led Pierre behind the tiger-skin screen, and then, for 
the first time, he learned that it covered the entrance to an inner lat- 
eral cavern. He was led through to a remote corner of the cham- 
ber, where a stone was removed anda narrow opening disclosed. 
Through the opening the old man crawled, and bid Pierre follow. 
The lad obeyed, and was led through many passages; and as they 
proceeded the old man admonished the youth to take particular no- 
tice of the circular windings of the cavern, as he must become thor- 
oughly familiar with its winding paths. eke 

ow far Pierre was led he did not know; but he came to the con- 
clusion that, if left alone, he could never find his way back to ‘the 
outer cave. 

*“I will have to come here many times,” said the lad, ‘“‘if Iam 
ever to learn how to go and come at will.” 

** Yes; and thou shalt have much practice, for thou must learn to 
#0 and come at will.” one 

At length the old man led the lad into a small cavern and showed 
diim great treasure; and then he said: : 

‘It will take thee a long time to remove this treasure, my son, 
because thou must be secret in doing it; but it must be taken away, 
and in good time transported to either England or America The 
euse of jewels thou must also watch and guard with great care until 
such time as thou Jeavest India. And mark well my words: when 
thou dost onee go hence, never return. Make thy home among 
thine own people. I have good reason for instructing thee thus, for 
there is one other person besides you and I who knows of the secret 
of this cavern, and who will eventually learn that a third person has 
knowledve of it. So thou wilt heed well what I bid thee?” 

ee will 

Several days passed, and during that time the old magician in- 
structed Pierre in the mystery of the many passages leading to the 
treasure cave, and the lad had acquired a thorough knowledge of its 
circuitous windings; and finally, at the request of the old man, made 
He went and returned without any 
difficulty. And so several weeks passed, each day the lad Rak 
lessons in the wonderful force the old magician had discovered, an 
ne day he said to the lad: 

“Now shalt thou demonstrate if thou hast acquired the power.” 

tan i make the test on you?” 

“ec es.”’ 

Pierre tried the force, and the old magician stood paralyzed and 
motionless. A moment only he held his old friend under the spell. 

** Well done!” cried the old man when the power of speech re- 
turned. ** Thou art indeed an apt scholar, and thou couldst hold a 
Jion as helpless as thou didst me.” : 

During the weeks that had passed the old magician had also told 
Pierre many facts concerning himself and Emily Thorne—she who 
was to share with Pierre the great wealth of the treasure cave, 
should he succeed discovering her. 

Thus another week passed; when one morning Pierre, on enter- 
ing the cave, was not 
old man usually welcomed him, for he was nowhere to be seen. 

The old magician had not referred to the question of his approach- 
ing death for several days past. The day previous he had been par- 
ticularly bright and cheerful; so the lad tried to cast from his mind 

the suspicion that had found lodgment there when he found the 
old man alent from the cave. 

The youth decided to sit down and wait awhile. Perhaps he 
had gone into the secret cavern, and would make his appearance in 
4 thort time. But an hour passed and he came not. q 

Then the youth made a noise, intended as warning of his pres- 
cove, iat wifi there came no response. At length he muttered: 

“1 must know the truth.” 

A moment he hesitated, and then stepped behind the screen of 


tiger-vkine. We was not there, and he advanced still further into 
the were, cavern, wat nothing was to be seen of the old man any- 
where. J 

“It ie ble he has gone forth from the cave,” he muttered. 


a few moments, and then remembered the power he 
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caused the rock-chamber to be illuminated. He cast furtive glances 
about the chamber, and presently a disconcerting sight met his view. 
In a far corner, sitting bolt upright with his head pillowed on a 
lion's skin, was his good old friend. 

Pierre approached the old man, thinking that possibly he might 
be asleep; but one glance was enough. The body was cold and rig- 
id—yes, rigid in death; and in his hand he grasped a roll of paper. 
The youth took the roll from the lifeless hand and glanced at it, and 
saw that it wus addressed to himself. He placed the paper in his 
pocket, and later on he proceeded to his home and informed his 
father of the old magician’s death. 

After the old magician had been buried, Pierre visited the cave 
every day; in fact, he spent most of his time there rehearsing and 
perfecting himself in the wonderful art the old man had imparted 
to him. But he did not reveal his power to any one or in any way 
betray the fact that he was at that moment the most accomplished 
magician in all India, the home of magicians. 

One day, several months after the old magician’s death, Pierre and’ 
his father were sitting alone on the veranda of their home, when 
suddenly the father said: 

“*My boy, I presume you know that you are not my real son?” 

‘‘T know it; but I love you as well as though you were really my 


- father.”’ 


‘*T doubt not the fact, my lad; but I’ve something to say to you.” 

‘*T am all attention, sir.’ 

‘*I promised that some day I would reveal to you who your real 
parents were; but, alas, I can not make good my promise!” 

Pierre made no answer, and his father continued: 

‘You were brought to me by that old magician. He promised 
some day to tell your history. Possibly he intended to do so; but 
he kept putting off the revelation; and now, as you know, his lips 
are sealed in death, and the facts of your parentage will always re- 
main unknown, as I do not believe any other person knows the 
secret.” 

Still Pierre made no answer. } 

His father looked at him curiously for an instant, and then asked: 

‘‘ Did the old magician make any revelations to you?” 

‘*He did.” 

““ What did he tell you?” : 

‘He told me I was the son of American parents. He said that 
my father and mother, who were missionaries, had been massacred 
during an uprising of the natives, and that he had rescued me and 
placed me in your keeping, because he knew you to be a good man.” 

‘*Is that all he told you?” 

"CViesst 

‘“Well, there is some satisfaction in knowing as much as that; 
but, after all, it makes little difference.” 

Pierre had told all he knew so far as concerned himself. The old 
magician had’ given him a manuscript in which, he knew, all the 
facts were recorded; but he had laid an injunction upon the youth 
not to read the manuscript until after the death of his father. 

A month passed, and there came a second surprise and sorrow to 
Pierre, which led to his starting out upon the series of marvelous ad- 
ventures which will be recorded as our story Ancien 

Monsieur Bindalais was a very old man. One day Pierre, on re- 
turning from a long ride, saw his father seated in his big chair on 
the porch, enjoying his customary nap, as the youth supposed. He 
drove on to the stable and put the horse away, then returned to his 
father, who seemed to be still peacefully sleeping. The shades of 
evening had now began to one and the youth muttered: 

‘‘Father appears to be sleeping much longer to-day than usual, 
I will rouse him.”’ 

He went to the chair and laying his hand on his father’s shoulder 
gently shook him; but the old gentleman slept on. Then Pierre 
seized his hand. It was cold! The youth looked into the dear old 
gentleman’s eyes, and the truth flashed upon him. Alas, he did 
sleep, and would sleep on until the sound of the last trump, for the 
light had faded from those eyes forever! 

Pierre summoned help, and the old gentleman was tenderly car- 
ried into the house and laid upon a bed. A few days later good old 
Monsieur Bindalais was laid in his last resting-place, and Pierre’s 
sorrow was well-nigh inconsollable. 

It was not known that the old Frenchman had any living rela- 
tives, and when his will was read it was found that our hero had 
become heir to all the great wealth of his adopted parent. 

Pierre was now alone in the-world: he had no relatives that he 
knew. He was rich, and when he reached his majority he would 
possess wealth far beyond the dreams of his imagination. His fath- 
er had appointed men of tested character to administer the estate, 
and when Pierre was one-and-twenty he would enter upon full con- 
trol of it. 

Pierre meditated long upon his future course, and finally decided 
to travel until he became a man and could claim his own. 

We will not enter into full details, but merely say that our hero 
spent a few months in carrying out a certain scheme which involved 
the removal of the treasure from the secret cavern where the old 
magician had concealed it for so many years. He made other ar- 
rangements, and then, fully equipping himself, he determined to 
make a tour of the many provinces of India on horseback. 

Pierre was a brave youth, strong and athletic, spoke several lan- 
guages, and was learned in certain mysteries which gave him a 
power which had probably never before been within the grasp of 
one individual. His guardian fully approved of the lad’s plans, as 
far as he had made them known, and it was with a light and brave 
heart that he set forth. 

Our hero had traveled for a number of days, when one evening 
as he was riding through a wild waste of country, and rather regret- 
ting the fact that he had met with no adventure, he became involv- 
in a very exciting encounter, 

He had been on the road all day, and he determined to halt for a 
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ound and feed upon the grass 
It was late in the afternoon, 
n he beheld «a female 


with rope, allowing him to wander ar 
at will. Our hero lay down to rest. — 
and he had been reclining for some time, whe 
with covered face approaching him. — " 
“Aha!” he muttered. ‘‘ Some excitement at last! 
From the motions of the woman he recognized that she was 
. young, and she was warbling a weird chant. She did not appear to 
notice the stranger until she was quite near him, and then she gave a 
start, stopped an instant, and then again moved on, and our hero 
muttered: 1 he 
“'Phis is some sort of a trick. Well, we shall see. 
The girl passed ona short distance, and then turned and very 
slowly reapproached the spot where our hero reclined. When di- 
rectly opposite him, she stood a moment and appeared to be contem- 
lating him, Addressing the veiled woman in her native tongue, 
jerre said: 
‘‘ Would you speak to me?” 
“Can I come close aud look 
“Yes.” 
Our hero was ready for whatever scheme the woman might at- 
tempt—for he was sure she was up to some scheme. He had drawn 
a knife, and was prepared to cut a noose should she attempt to 
throw one over his head. . 
The girl drew quite close to Pierre, and from under her veil close- 
ly scrutinized his features, and at length she said: 
“You are an Englishman?” 


«‘Yes,’”’ answered Pierre. 
He thought he might as well say he was an Englishman, as she 


would not have recognized the distinction had he said he was an 
American. 

‘Oh, sir, can I tell you my trouble?” 

‘‘Yes: on one condition.” 

‘* What is the condition?” _ 

‘You have studied my face; I should like to see yours.” 

“‘T will let you see my face.”’ 

The girl raised her veil and disclosed a really handsome face. 

Pierre remembered what the old magician had told him—how the 
Phasigars employed beautiful girls to lure their victims. 

“1 am in great distress,’’ said the girl. 

Pierre smiled disdainfully and said: 

‘If you wish to tell me your story I am ready to hear it.” 

‘Tt is a very long narrative. I may tire your patience.” 

‘‘Not if the narrative is an interesting one.” 

‘‘It is surely interesting; in fact, it is of tragic interest.”’ 

‘‘T am at your service: proceed.” 

‘*But there has come a change over your face,” said the girl. 

‘‘ How so?” 

‘The pleasant smile has disappeared from it, and you now look 
stern and cold.” 

‘‘ You may mistake a look of interest for one of sternness.”’ 

‘*No; the expression of your face indicates suspicion.” 

‘“You read my face correctly: I am suspicious. But 
disarm my suspicion, and I may become your friend and 
service.” 

‘“It is a countryman of your own who needs your services.” 

“Well, explain yourself.” 

- “* Your services are needed by a young Englishman who is doom- 
ed to death.”’ 

‘Ah, I see it all!” was the mental conclusion of Pierre. ‘‘She 
means to tell me some tale that will Jet her lead me into the midst 
of some ambushed gang of thieves. But I am prepared: it is just 
such an adventure that I seek. I will encourage her to proceed.” 

a acu rey a young Englishman is doomed to death?’’ 

es. , 


‘Who has doomed him?” 

‘‘ A robber chief.” 

‘‘ That is a strange statement.” 

“It is true.” 

‘* And how are you interested?” 

“Iam on my way to bring assistance; but the road is long, and 
I am afraid he will be dead ere I can carry the news and get. assist- 
ance, unless you will permit me to ride with you.” 

“The vixen!” thought Pierre. .‘‘ It is the old game, sure enough! 
Well, I am forewarned and forearmed., She shall seem to triumph 
and I will unmask her at the last moment.” 

‘* You were to tell me a tale?” he suid. 

“* Yes; 

‘* Proceed with it.” 

‘“‘ You may not believe my story.” 

’ “T can judge of that later on,” ' 

_ “Ié1 do not win your friendship I will only be losing time; but 
it is true that one of your people is in peril. Within three days he 
dies a horrible death, unless we obtain help.” 

a Tell me your tale, and then I will decide what I shall do.” 

The girl proceeded and told a weird story, 


upon your face?” 
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CHAPTER YV. 


THE story the girl related to Pierre was in substance as follows: 

A certain Guelse priest, named Jimsajee Merjee, had got into bad 
odor with his tribe because of his licentious conduct and neglect of 
the duties of his office as custodian of the sacred fires, having allow- 
ed them to become extinguished, and he was expelled from the com- 
munity to which he belonged. Provoked at his degradation, he tied 


to Calcutta with his only chi 
its sh his y child—a daughter—and took up hi ; 
among the ruins of old Delhi 4 : ra ae 
f » P 1 slievi : 
a The rw believing that he had been wronged, determined to 
1row off all respect for the law and devote himself to revenge and 
war upon society. He did not communicate his intentions to his 


daughter—n beautiful girl of ‘ixteen—but, on arriving at the place 
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he had fixed upon for his future home, he set about preparations 
for carrying out his wicked plans. ; 

In setting out for their lonely home he had as his sole y 
two bullocks. The latter were driven by the Parsee, and thus they 
proceeded until finally they halted in front of a tomb—a deserted 
sepulcher—which bad long been moldering to decay, '. 

Upon reaching this place, the Parsee entered in order to learn if 
it might be converted into a comfortable dwelling, his daughter 
meantime remaining outside with the bullocks. The passage was 
of some length and encumbered with rubbish. _He proceed slow- 
ly, however, until finally his progress was arrested by an unexpect- 
ed impediment. 

Having reached the end of the entrance passage, terminated by 
two alleys branching off circularly to the right and left, he was 
about to enter the one at the right, when suddenly he found bis neck 
encircled by something which gradually increased its tension until 
he felt the pangs of suffocation. His arms were pinioned to his side 
so that he could not move them, and this was accompanied by such 
a frightful constriction that he began to imagine that the unquiet 
spirit of some great criminal had assaulted him for invading the sol- 
emn depository of the dead. 

He heard no sound; but this, no, doubt, his loud gaspings for 
breath would have prevented. At length such was his agony that, 
uttering a loud cry of. distress, and at the same time exerting all his 
strength, he pressed forward, and reaching a door-way, entered a 
large octagonal chamber lighted by several apertures in the roof, 
when, overcome by terror and bodily pain, he fell upon the pavement. 

The consciousness of his guilt now, for the first time, rushed up- 
on his heart, filling it with a thousand vague terrors. The visitation 
of the Omnipotent had, as he thought, fallen upon him. He fan- 
cied himself doomed to a death as mysterious as it was dreadful; 
and though he struggled with all his might, his efforts were una- 
vailing, and he gave himself up for a lost man. 

Meantime his daughter, hearing a sharp, piercing cry, rushed in- 
to the passage. She had been unloading the bullocks, and as some 
of the packages were bound with strong cords, she was compelled 
to.cut them. A large knife was, therefore, in her hand when she 
entered the passage. 

The darkness embarrassed her fora moment; but, guided by the 
loud breathing of one whom her quick ear satisfied her was in peril, 
she leaped fearlessly over the rubbish. Arriving at the termination 
of the passage, she was guided by the sound of her father’s gasps to 
the apartment in which he was lying. When she entered, the im- 
mediate change from almost total darkness to light, which fell di- 
rectly upon the object of her search, prevented her for an instant 
from ascertaining the danger to which he was exposed. Her father 
was unable to speak, and only answered her questions by guttural 
gasps which sounded like the agony of strangulation, 

In an instant, however, the instinct of filial affection suggested to 
her the extent of her parent’s danger, and she flew to the side of the 
prostrate man. At once the mystery was solved. A large reptile 
was coiled around him, with its head opposite her father’s face, and 
gradually tightening its coils to crush him to death. — 

,The daughter, roused to an unwonted spirit of energy by her 
father's peril, raised the knife which she held in her hand and, 
striking with all ber force upon the monster’s body, severed its. 
spine. The snake instantly uncoiled from its victim and writhed 
in agonized contortions about the apartment, Fearing that it might 
renew the attack, the Parsee, after recovering his breath, took the 
knife from his daughter’s hand and attacking the reptile, speedily 
dispatched it. ; , 

It proved to be a young boa-constictor, eighteen feet long—a fort- 
unate circumstance for Jimsajee Merjee, for had it been full-grown 
it would certainly have destroyed him. ; 

As soon as he had killed the boa, the Parsee kindled a fire in the 
principal apartment of the ruins and, lighting a torch, p to 
examine the many recesses in order to clear them of any unwelcome 
occupants, to which time and neglect had given them undisturbed 
possession. Having cleared the place of all intruders, he finally 
selected it as his abiding place, feeling safe and at home, © 

On the following day the Parsee drove his bullocks to the nearest 
town and disposed of them for several rupees, and returned to the 
tomb in the ruins, Here he dwelt for some time with his daughter 
in. perfect security, and after awhile they were joined by three other 
Parsees, who had been likewise deurtanl by their community for 
crime, and were glad to find a place where they could hide 
selves from their fellows. 

They were all men of reckless daring—as is generally the case 
with men upon whom society has fixed the brand of ostracism. 
Among these men, without characters, and alike indifferent to the 
opinion of their tribe and the consequences ef their misdeeds. the 
lovely daughter of Jimsajee lived intact, like a jewel, the brightness. 
of wii is beyond description, no matter what the incrustations 

y be. , 

injee was a beautiful girl, as we have said, one of those rare 
creatures who sometimes exist even in the most unwholesome sur- 
roundings, She certainly felt the degradation of her parent, and 
the light of hope had gone out from her heart: but she calmly ac- 
quiesced in whatever line of conduct her parent might think it fit to 
pursue without presuming to question its propriety, She had been 
oe ght from infancy to consider absolute obedience as an imperative 
obligation, ; 

Not long after being joined by the three des ; 
tribe, there followed certain indications of or tien ec uber Obie 
which did not tend to render the tomb either a desirable or happy 
home for the daughter of Jimsajee Merjee, It was soon aridens ‘ve 
her that her father had become a professional freebooter and her 
heart was almost broken when contemplating the degrads 
sin to which a priest of the ancient religion of the Fine pen one 
had fallen, 8 e re- Worshipers . 


She frequently became witness to scenes that caused her ins 
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-Ively to Joathe her surroundings. But she uttered not a word of 
‘eomplaint, so enduring is the tie which in India binds the child to 


Phare 

1 passed on, and the fact became fully established to the 
@aughter that her father had become a common desert robber. and 
was ered considerable treasure as a result of his depredations, 
and thé name of J oe Merjee became famous as the chief of a 
notorious gang of bgndits, 

He was very careful, however, to make distant provinces the 
scones of his depredations, and consequently he went on in his ca- 
reer and believed himself absolutely secure against all chance of 
discovery. He frequently absented himself with his companions 
weeks at a time, leaving his fair daughter in charge of the wife of 
one of his band—the only one who retained his wife as a companion, 

On one occasion Jimsajee nearly lost his life. The party of which 
he was the leader had committed a robbery in the territory of Ne- 
paul, a wealthy gentleman being the victim, whose money ‘and val- 
uables they had secured; afterward separating to obviate the risk of 
detection. 

Meanwhile, Jimsajee, who had not quitted the spot, observed two 
horsemen making toward him at full speed. ‘he party were well 
armed and accompanied by the man who had been robbed. The 
Parsee saw that his only chance lay in immediate flight. He rode 
a small Arabian steed of great strength and fleetness, upon which 
he knew he could rely. It was a critical moment. The horsemen 
were fast approaching. He dug his spurs into the flanks of his steed, 
which bounded off like an antelope. Every object lost all definite 
Outline to the eye of the rider as he madly dashed over the desert, 


the fleet animal climbed with a speed that was leaving the pursuers 
far behind. 

But the pursuing horsemen stuck to the trail with unabated per- 
severance. The mettled Arab bounded up the steep ascent, panting 
and straining; but it was evident that such exertions could not con- 
tinue much longer, as the Parsee wasa heavy man. Moreover, the 
horses of his pursuers, being much stouter and their riders lighter, 
the probabilities of final escape lessened every moment. 

At length his steed began to fail and his pursnters gained rapidly 
upon him, and his capture seemed inevitable in consequence of the 
Arab’s stumbling upon a fallen tree and throwing Jimsajee violent- 
ly to the ground. 

or an instant the man was stunned; but recovering, he remount- 
ed the jaded little animal with remarkable agility and urged him on 
_ toward the brink of a precipice. P 

Thg armed horsemen were now close upon him. He heard the 
pant of the snorting steeds, so close were they. Looking behind, he 
perceived that he had not a moment to lose, and, with that despera- 
tion which accepts the slightest chance for life, he spurred his faith- 
ful animal toward the ravine. With one mighty bound it sprang 
forward and plunged down the ravine with a spring that carried it 
several yards beyond the brink. 4 LO eae 

One of the pursuers was close behind Jimsajee, and not being 
aware of the precipice until it was too late to check his horse, it 
likewise leaped over the brink. ppt 

Jimsajee’s horse had taken so tremendous a spring as to clear 
every projection of the precipice, and pitched upon the thick under- 

rowth which grew densely in the ravine below. This broke its 

‘all, and saved the life of its rider, though the horse was killed, and 

Jimsajee escaped with a broken arm and leg. But the other horse- 
man was not so fortunate. The struggle which his horse had made 
before taking the fatal plunge prevented it from springing beyond 
the jagged surface of the mountain, and it had struck upon a pro- 
jecting point of rock, and horse and rider were crushed to death. 

Jimsajee lay for a long time helplese, and in the agony of his suf- 
ferings groaned continuously. A poor Pariah, passing along the 
verge of the cliff, heard the groans, and stopped and listened. At 
length, deeming that some mortal was in distress, he descended to the 

bottom of the ravine, and found the suffering robber chief. 

The Pariah, although a despised oytcast who dwelt in solitude 
apart from his race, was not bereft of human sympathies. He car- 
ried the kagnres man to his hut, and attended him faithfully until 

tored to health. 
Pca not unmindful of the man’s kindness, and rewarded 
him generously; and in due time he once again reached his home in 


the deserted tomb, ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


z bber’s daughter, had mourned her father as dead, 
eae hematnted her in was great; for, woman-like, she con- 
sidered not the fact lly wae ci ei She remembered alone 

uther, whom she loved. : 
een orm that it was a long tale to which Pierre Binda- 
lais was listening, and he was deeply interested in it; but the beau- 
tiful girl bad become somewhat eager and she changed her seat 
and requested Pierre to get her ad nk of water. After a few mo- 
ments she appeared to be considerably refreshed and proceeded with 
her narrative, which was in substance as follows: Hl 
Jimsajee nee as we have said, became famous as a robber 
rc chief, although his depredations were committed far from his home, 
‘He found it necessary in time to change his residence, and he di 
#. His new abode was a small masoleum between two larger ones, 
the beautiful domes of which rose grandly from a flat roof that cov- 
ed the whole space occupied by the building. The walls were 
2 Sauteed by delicate minarets, which formed a marked contrast 
a the general wlidity of the structure, The robber chief had select- 
04 the smaller edifice as less likely to attract observation, there be- 
ing nothing in ite external appearance to invite the scrutiny of the 
edicts powbd in her father’s plans without protest, It was 
her felner he loved and respected, not the robber chief. Dut there 
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and finally he urged the hardy little horse up a steep ascent, which. 
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rn a time when new hopes and aspirations were aroused in her 
1eart. 

The beautiful daughter of the robber chief was one day returning 
from the river with her brass pitcher upon her head, when she was 
pursued by an infuriated buffalo. She saw no way to escape the 
mad beast, so she turned and calmly awaited its approach, She 
looked upon the threatened destruction of herself with calm self- 
possession; nor did she for one moment flinch as the peril approach- 
ed. When the buffalo was within a few yards of her, a youth sud- 
denly sprang past the beautiful girl from behind and stood before 
her maddened enemy. The excited animal instantly plunged toward 
him; but he adroitly avoided the intended impact by a quick spring 

“to one side. The buffalo, not to be foiled, turned shortly upon him, 
and when it was just in the act of raising him upon its horns, the 
youth made a desperate leap forward, landing upon the animal’s 
back, and, with the quickness of thought, taking a second spring, 
alighted on the ground upon his feet. He then quickly seized the 
buffalo by the tail and began to twist it, to the terror of the enraged 
brute, which, after turning around in two or three unavailing at- 
tempts to reach its tormentor, darted forward across the plain and 
was quickly out of sight. 

During the exciting scene described, the girl had stood a silent 
witness. She well knew the peril of her rescuer, and she recognized 
the skill and daring with which he had baffled the enraged brute. 

A buffalo may be a comparatively harmless animal ordinarly, but 
when maddened few animals can be more vicious. 

When the struggle was over, however, Ninjee’s emotions over- 
came her, and she fell to the ground in a dead faint. But the youth 
who had so bravely encountered the buffalo was equal to the fresh 
demand, and running to her pitcher, which had fallen from her 
grasp, he found sufficient water in it to bathe her brow, and she 
quickly revived. She was greatly abashed and distressed to find 
herself in the arms of a stranger, and he a handsome European—one 
of a’race with whom she had never yet come in contact. ] 

Poor girl! She felt dreadfully embarrassed. Her rescuer, seeing 
her uneasiness and being aware of the unconquerable reluctance of 
a Parsee woman to have any intercourse with persons not members 
of her own tribe, retired from her immediate vicinity. She was evi- 
dently touched by the subdued courtesy of his manner, and while 
she thanked him in the most ardent tones’ for his generous interpo- 
sition in her behalf, she betrayed an extreme nervousness that caused 
the youth to feel great pity for her. iy 

Having‘expressed her thankfulness, the girl secured her pitche 
and returned to the river for a fresh supply of water, and upon her 
return she beheld the young Englishman still standing where she 
had left him. She went near to him, and saw a look of tender so- 
licitude upon his handsome face. She was deeply touched, but did 
not dare address him; but she did bend her head in acknowledgment 
and recognition, and passed on. 

- The youth had hoped she would invite him to accompany her; 
and yet he should have known, had he considered, that it was not 
likely that she would do so, But he was so captivated by her beau- - 
ty and manner that he resolved to gain through boldness that which 
he felt delicacy had prevented being tendered to him, and he fol- 
lowed her to the sepulchral habitation of the robber chief, 

Jimsajee was seated without his habitation as his daughter ap- 
proached, and he beheld the Englishman following her, He also 
observed that his daughter was greatly perturbed. He had his 
weapons with him, and, with anger settled upon his brow, he ad- 
vanced, determined to avenge upon the spot any insult that might 
possibly have been offered to his child, and drawing near, he de- 
manded, as his daughter came to a halts, 

‘‘Why is that man following you? Has he dared insult my 
child?” : 

‘‘No, father; you owe your child’s life to that brave man.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

The daughter related the incident, and dwelt upon the cou 
and gallantry of the youth who had rescued her from a great peril. 

The father listened with deep attention, and when the story was 
concluded he said: ook 

‘My child, I can but offer your rescuer my thanks and the hos- 
pitality of our home.” : 

The girl did not speak, but there came a blush to her beautiful 
face. She remembered that her father was a robber chief, and al- 
though she would, under other circumstances, have been delighted 
to have had the handsome stranger remain at their home for a time, 
she hoped that he would decline the proffered hospitality and go his 
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way. 

Sieoaine approached the youth, who had remained at a respect- 
ful distance, and said, as he extended his hand: 

‘‘Stranger, I owe thee much for thy bravery in rescuing my 
child, and it will give me pleasure if thou wilt make my poor home 
thy abiding place until such time as thou shalt think it best to pro- 
ceed on thy way.” 

Little dreaming of the tragic results that were to follow, the 
young man gladly accepted the invitation. 

The young Englishman was led into the tomb and into a chamber 
to which the robber’s child had never been allowed access, and here 
the guest was entertained with rich wines; and when both were ex- 
hilarated, Jimsajee demanded that his guest should tell something 
about himself, and he proceeded to do so, 

The young Englishman’s story was briefly told. He had been dis- 
missed from the British army for having challenged a superior of- 
ficer to a duel on account of a personal matter, and be had left the 
neighborhood in order to seek employment in the Mahratta service, 
being determined not to depart from India a disgraced man, He 
had traveled from Cawnpore to Delhi without anything but the 
clothes on his back and a purse containing five hundred rupees. 

The robber chief was greatly interested in the young Hnvlish- 
man’s narrative. The similarity between the young man’s position 
and his own, in one respect, kindled a sympathy in the heart of the 
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robber chief, and he pressed his guest to remain with him for at 
least a time, assuring him that he would be safe from arrest should 
the British authorities attempt to follow him. 

The young man was not at all averse to the acceptance of the in- 
vitation, He was of an adventurous turn of mind; and, besides, he 
was charmed by the Parsee’s daughter; therefore he gladly an- 
nounced his determination to accept the robber chief’s hospitality. 

Thera happened to be a compartment in the tomb of which no 
use Was made, and in it the young Englishman took up his abode. 

Probably never before had a European been permitted to dwell 
under the same roof with a Parsee; but J imsajee had practically re- 
pudiated the usages and prejudices of his people. 

The young Englishman did not for a moment suspect the true 
character of his host. Harry Blankway had been well reared, and, 
although careless and reckless, he was not vicious or depraved; and 
he was a young man possessed of a high sense of honor. The inci- 
dent that had led to his dismissal from the army, while a grave of- 
fense according to the army code, did not reflect upon his reputa- 
tion for general integrity. i 

Jimsajee had not been on any predatory excursions since his 
almost fatal plunge over the precipice, and there was nothing to 
suggest his real occupation. Of course, Harry thought it singular 
that his host had selected such weird quarters for a home; but he 
never suspected the true cause; and, as time sped by, he seemed to 
have forgotten his intention of offering his services to the Mahrattas. 

At length the robber chief began to absent himself from his sepul- 
chral home. He had resumed his predatory excursions; and thus 
the young Englishman had occasional opportunities for seeing and 

- conversing with the lovely girl whose life he had saved. ; 

At first she manifested a suppressed repugnance to meeting him; 
but by degrees this abated, and after awhile she met him more fre- 
quently and without embarrassment. The woman who was her 
only female companion since her parent's banishment from the 
home of his ancestors was not a person whom she could either con- 
fide in or respect. It was therefore a relief to her sometimes to con- 
verse With one who seemed to sympathize with her in her solitude, 
and to her the young man’s society was more than a common grati- 
fication. A 

The consciousness of being appreciated was a feeling to which 
she had hitherto been unaccustomed. It opened a new world to 
her unsophisticated view. She knew that she was beginning to take 
more interest in life. There was less gloom and more that was 
bright and cheerful. 

Time sped on, and as the robber chief remained away most of the 
time, there grew up a friendship between the Parsee’s daughter and 
the young Englishman that eventually overcame all prejudices; and 
although the words were unspoken, both knew that they loved, in- 
deed if not wisely, at least too well. 

She loved as anly a woman.can love who has lived a life of soli- 
tary thoughtfulness and contemplation; and there were attractions 
about the reckless young soldier that would have won the heart of a 
girl more worldly wise than the lovely daughter of the robber chief. 

Meantime, the tender feeling was not confined to the Parsee’s 
daughter alone. Harry Blankway was as surely in love with her. 
He saw in this maiden, whose mind had been darkened by the ab- 
surdities of a Sabian creed, such a clear central light of moral puri- 

ty amid the spiritual darkness, that he was compelled to love her as 
a woman of rare qualities which had been checked in their develop- 
ment by her environment. 

All these things he considered. He sought to reason coldly and 
calmly; but who can reason calmly when the fires of a raging love 
is in one’s heart? Harry felt that he could not, and he thrust all 
reasoning aside and loved on, regardless of consequences. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Harry looked upon the Paksee’s daughter with that sort of thrill- 
ing commiseration which invariably draws the heart closer to the 
object of its affection; and, in the romantic ardor of his passion, its 
fervent sophistry rising as the sober dictates of truth, he persuaded 
himself that he was really influenced by a holy impulse to snatch 
her from the moral contagion to which she was perpetually exposed 
and place her in a more elevated position. ; 

He was young, strong and brave, and he believed it was his duty 
to ameliorate the condition of this flower of the desert. 

As time passed on, Harry made good use of his opportunities.’ 
He liad won the fair girl’s heart, and’ he now desired to change her 
faith, and was forgetful of what the consequences might be. He 
came of a good English family, and he knew they would be outraged 
by his mad Jove for the daughter of a Parsee; but he stopped not to 
consider. He only built his hope upon connecting the object of his 
passion to his own faith; and, despite the prejudices of long train- 
ing and all the traditions of her race. he succeeded. Then he pro- 
posed marriage to her and was accepted. 

The lonely, neglected girl, with her change of faith, gave up her 
heart, and consented to do in all things as her lover wished. 

While the robber chief was away on one of his predatory excur- 
sions, Harry persuaded Ninjee to accompany him to a mission sta: 
tion, and there she became his wife, according to the solemn rites of 
the Christian church. There was no attempt at deceit on his part 
It never entered his mind to take advantage of the love he had won: 
and she became his wife, after having been baptized and confirmed, 
according to the ritua) of the Episcopal church, under the name of 
Martha. 

“ve * oe aa eh ; thecg young bride did not tell her father 

Hat she had abjured the faith, whic 2 . " 
become the wife of an Bndlishiden | “Aone Se ae 

At length an incident occurred which made longer secrecy im O8- 
sible; and she confessed to her father all the facts) Vou 


Jimsajee was wild with rage. In his fury he struck his daughter 


to the earth. Then, his passion at white heat, he t the hus- 
band, and reviled him with every vile name he could ink of, and 
drove him from the tomb, only restrained from killing bim on the 
spot because of a fiendish scheme of revenge that entered his mind; — 
for he was cunning enough to know that in driving the young man 
forth he would in the end gain the oe he desired. iti 

Jimsajee now held a consultation with his three confederates, 

‘‘That man must diel!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘Yes; he must die!” they answered in unison., 

‘‘T have driven him forth.” 

“You did wrong,”’ said one of the robbers. ‘‘ You should have 
strangled him at once.” a 

There came a grim smile to the robber chief’s face as he said: 

“Strangle him? Nay; that were too comfortable a death!” - 

‘‘But he will flee away,” said one of the bandits. ‘‘ Let us to 
horse and capture him ere he shall have escaped us.” 

‘* Never fear that he will run away,” said Jimsajee. ‘‘ He comes 
of a proud race, and will never forsake his bride. He will hover 
around until a chance presents itself to steal her away. We will let 
them appear to succeed, and then we will seize them, and her diso- 
bedience will seal her doom also.” : i 

‘* Will you put your child to death?” ) 

‘‘ She shall know a father’s just wrath.” é 

The Parsee’s cunning conjecture was verified. He allowed his — 
daughter perfect freedom, but bid her not see her husband under 
penalty of death. But well hé knew she would not heed his man- 
date. 

Martha feared that her husband might seek to see her, might be 
even so bold as to come to the tomb and demand his bride, and she 
shivered as she thought what the consequences would be. 

At length her father went away, and she went to seek her loved 
one. She did not have to search long. Harry was on the watch 
also. He had determined to reclaim his wife at all hazards. He 
was not a coward; he would have fought the robber chief; but alas, 
the man, after all, was the father of his wife! } 

Harry remained hidden in the vicinity of the tomb waiting an op- 
portunity to steal his bride away, when he saw the Parsee pass by 
on his horse, and calculated that Martha would soon come'forth to 
seek him; so he wandered close to the home of his lady’s fat! 

Soon he saw his bride come forth. ‘SA... 
She advanced toward him, and he ran to meet her. She was 
trembling and in great distress. Harry clasped her in his arms and } i. 
exclaimed: ~ 
‘*My beloved, you have come! I have waited for you, and now a 
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we will go away together.”’ Ss wl 
‘*No, no!” pel } 
‘*Remember, I am your husband.” 5: 
‘“‘T remember; but thy life and my life will pay the penalty.”” ¥ 


‘Fear nothing; I will protect you.” ‘ 

‘‘No, no! Thou must flee away. I will be faithful to thee. In. 
time my father will relent, and then thou shalt come and claim me.’” 

“‘T claim you now.” i 

‘*T can not go with thee.”’ +4 

“‘You shall fly with me, and when your father’s wrath is ap- 
-peased we will return to him.” : 

‘“'You do not kpow him. He would follow and kil] us both.” 

‘But we will hide from him.” ut} 

‘No; it would only lead to bloodshed should we attempt to elude 
him. ’Tis better we should wait. You flee, and I will appease my 
father, and then I will come and seek'thee.”’ i 

‘*'You must go with me now, my beloved,” said Harry. ‘“Ican 
not live without you.” ; if. / 

And the next instant he was stricken prone to the earth. 

The two young people had been so absorbed in each other that 
they did not notice the three dark figures that were Stealing toward 
them; and the first intimation Martha had of their presence was © 
ee A rites her ee lying senseless at her feet, while a 

endish laugh rang in her ears as one of : 
bent over het and said: A OT a ae oottederate 

‘*Aha! You will not obey your father’s commands, eh?” 

One of the men seized the girl, and she was bound with cords and 
taken away; and later on arry was carried into one of the dark 


recesses of the gloomy tomb. 


On the following day J imsajee visited his dau hter, who was also. 
a prisoner. There was sternness in his eyes, bint his dark face was. 
set In anger ashe entered his Weeping daughter's presence All 
love had vanished from his heart, or, rather, he sought to persuade 
himself that such was the fact. His anger was not so great because 
of his daughter’s marriage to a Christian as because of her apostasy 
a did oa an to think arti he had violated the obligations of his 
religion; he only remembered that his chj j i 
5S) ie ; ees 8 child had abjured the faith 
Jpon entering the presence of his dau hter, Jimsaj 
fore her with folded arms and a cold pleem in bie pen eet ate 
few moments of silent contemplation, he said: f : =i 
‘*My child, thou wast mad when thou didst ab 
thine ancestors—thou wast mad with love for thi 
beguiled thee. Come, now, so confess, and I will 
‘Father, it is not so,” Ninjee calmly answered, 
EG fi rostch eet onite well before thou commit thyself Tell 
me at once that thou wilt renounce this i etree ; 
faith of thy fathers,” eee ee P 
‘* Never!” 
‘Again I say, child, be careful!” 
‘*T have spoken,”’ 
‘‘T could forgive thee for thy disobedience, but 
tasy. And now, mark w , words: abi; not for thy apos: 
nate ell my words: abjure this new faith, or 
‘* Not at thy command will I renoun i 
‘‘ Not only shalt thou die, but first chou Sharh e sine adopted,” 
agonies of thy husband.” eneld. the dying 


jure the faith of 
ne husband. He 
forgive thee.” 


—_— wea, | id ie Se —_. —_ 


























\ = save my own life, never!” 
well considered?” 
“T have,” 


**T can again love thee, my child, Tam thy father.” 
“* With my last breath I will pray for thee,” came the answer 
**T need not thy prayers ; 


faith 1 would only deceive thee. 
heart.. I can not live without it, and I can die with it.” 

“ And thou shalt die, and thy husband shalt die with thee.” 
~ “T would ask one favor, father.” 
“Name it,” 
“Let me speak with my husband.” 
** Not until thou dost meet him to see him die.” 


so resolved, he was inexorable. 


over him a premonition of some terrible fate. 


had purposely hidden from them. He had concealed ‘his identity. 
He was a prisoner, at the mercy of a fierce and relentless fanatic, 


relax his determination of vengeance. 


a human figure. It was Jimsajee. 
‘Tam here to speak with thee,” said the robber chief. 
The prisoner made no answer. 
“T took thee into my home, made thee one of my household, 
trusted thee, and thou hast betrayed me.” ? 
___ “Can you call it a betrayal, when I made your daughter my hon- 
orable wife?” 
__. “fT heed not that. Thou hast made her an apostate to the faith 
_ of her fathers, and for that I curse thee; and for that, also, thou 
_ shaltdie.” 
_ “Listen ere you pronounce judgment: I care not for myself, but 
_ for your daughter—my wife. I would not leave her in sad widow- 













. 30) 
_ “Thou needst have no fear. 
_ Will die with thee.” — _ 

_ Fora moment Harry could not speak, and when he found voice 
he exclaimed: 

_ “You would not murder your own child?” 

“She is no longer my own child. It is not the parent who pro- 
nounces her doom; it is the law that dooms her to death. Iam but 
the instrument.” 

_ ** Kill me if you will; but spare you child!” 
“She must die, and so must thou; and she shall witness thy death 


She shall never be thy widow; she 


agonies first, and then she shall follow thee; and a father’s curse 


will go down to the grave with you both.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


P JIMSAJEE, although a backslider, was not an apostate from the 


_ faith of his ancestors, and when he learned of his daughter’s apos- 
there came to the wretch a cunning and fanatical suggestion. 


He felt that an opportunity had arisen for him to make some atone- 


ment for his own remissness, and he became fanatically earnest in 
his resolve to maintain the integrity of his faith. 
After long thought, or, rather, after pretended meditation, he an- 
nounced that his apostate daughter, and also he who had allured her 
from her faith, should die at the stake. 
He started in to fast, and punished himself in the most shocking 
manner, in order to prepare himself for the holy duties—as he pre- 
tended to feel them to be—of executioner. } 
To the young Englishman he announced his resolve, and Harry 
begged and pleaded with him to spare his child. a ; 
- PEnints me,” he cried; ‘‘ yes, burn me at the stake if you will; 
> your daughter!” 
es 0,” Satay the Parsee. + aoe die for tempting her; she dies 
weakness in being tempted.” 

tore wil here state that Farry had learned the true history of the 
robber chief. At the time be married Martha his suspicions had 
been aroused as to the true character of her father, and since then 
his suspicions had been confirmed. - He discerned that the father 
intended sacrificing his daughter as a palliation for his own mis- 

«Listen to me,” said Harry. ‘‘In my own country I am rich. 
All my wealth shall be transferred to you if you will but spare your 


rk is useless to plead with me. My child dies, and you die with 


Harry nd pleaded; he even offered to join the robber 
chief's vod aod in every 2 sought to soften the heart of the Par- 
r 


$0; 2 latter remained firm. 

Seen took delight in describing the manner of death he had 

determined ns and then, leaving his intended victim, he went to 
jon. ae 

‘“ pred ‘had aaced for permet to exchange a few words with his 

wife; but the privilege had been refused. And so the preparations 

went on, aod his heart throbbed within him in terrible throes of 














agony. , sated 
¢ substance of the strange tale that was relate 

» Prose heels ie fs velled girl he had met while making his 

scrome the plain. He had listened attentively, and had pretend: 

¢ the weird tale; while, in fact, le liad determined that 
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Pete: # 


ask me to renounce my faith in order to save his life, 


It is thy love and obedience I desire.” 
“Thou dost but waste words. Should I pretend to renounce my 


The new faith has entered my 
















, Jimsajee left the presence of his child, and after a little consider- 
ation he determined to burn the lovers at the stake; and once having 


recovered from the effects of the blow he had received on] 
to find himself bound hand and foot and a prisoner, and there Sadhs 


b : : There was no way 
for him to communicate with the people of his own nation. He 


and he knew there was no hope for him unless his enemy should 


_ The young man lay bound and sore, and revolving many schemes 
in his mind, when he heard a voice, and, looking up through the 
_ dim light that shone through his dungeon, he beheld the outlines of 
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it was all a part of a scheme to allure him to some robber’s den, 
there to be robbed and murdered. 

‘9 aa say the young Englishman is stil] alive?” asked Pierre. 

e638, 

‘‘ How did you chance to learn all these facts?” 

‘“Tcan nottell you the full particulars; but I had communication, 
saree a third party, with the Englishman, and I have been sent 

or aid.” 

‘‘ Who employed you to seek aid for this man?” 

‘*T can not tell you that.” 

“Why not?” 

‘“‘Tam bound by an oath not to reveal who I serve.” 

‘‘ And where were you going for aid?” 

‘“I was seeking to make my way to nearest garrison.” 

‘The nearest garrison is a long distance from here. Do you ex- 
pect to procure assistance in time to save the life of the young Eng- 
lishman and his bride?” 

‘‘ Not unless you aid me.” 

“How can I assist you?” 

‘*Remember, sir, that it is a countryman of your own who is in 
peril. You can let me mount behind you and then we can rvach 
the garrison in time.” 

‘‘ When are the Englishman and his bride to die?” 

‘““On the morrow at sunset.” 

‘‘Do you know that’it will take us five hours to reach the nearest 
garrison from here?” — 

**T do.” 

ean far is it from here to where the Englishman lies a pris- 
oner?”’ 

‘On your steed we might reach the place in twenty hours.” 

‘“Then how can help arrive in time?” 

‘It is possible that the execution may be postponed.” 

‘‘ What reason have you to hope that it may be postponed?” 

“Only that something may occur to prevent it.” 

‘“ This is a very cunning tale you have related tome, But you 
will have to seek some other victim: you can not trick me.” 

The girl gazed with a startled look "upon her face, and after a mo- 
ment demanded: 

‘“What is it you suspect?” 

‘Oh, I know your little game!” 

“It is no game. What I have told you is the awful truth.” 

‘*Suppose I should tell you that I could rescue my countryman?” 

*“You could not do it alone.” 
- ‘How do you know I couldn't?” 

‘“‘T_know how terrible a man is Jimsajee. 
there would be two English victims.” 

‘‘T wish | could believe your tale,” said Pierre. 

“Tt is true, and I will prove it'to thee.” 

‘* How will you prove it?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment, and then said: 

“T must first be satisfied that thou canst save him.” 

‘‘I can prove it to you.” 

‘Do so, then I will prove my story true.” 

‘*No, no; it is all a trick! Go your way; you can not make me a 
victim,” said Pierre, laughing. ‘‘I have divined your intention.” 

**And what is my intention?’ 

_‘©You would lead me to some robbers’ den, there to have me 
robbed and murdered.” 

‘* Alas, and can I expect no aid from thee?” 

“T can fot trust you ” 

‘Then I will go my way,” said the girl, sorrowfully. 
yet hope that I may save thy countryman.” 

‘You have said that you could prove the truth of the tale you 
have related to me. Why not do so?’ 

‘I will when thou hast convinced me that thou hast the power to 
defeat Jimsajee and his robber band single handed.” 

At that moment there came the terrible roar of a wild beast. The 
girl started, and then began to tremble like an aspen leaf; for the 
sound that had fallen upon their ears always causes the blood of the 
hearer to run cold, even the hunter who seeks his lair. 

The girl crept close to our hero’s side. 

“‘Ah, that was the growl of a tiger!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, What shall we do?” 

“It is no unusual thing for a tiger to be found here,” 

‘No; we are but a few miles from the jungle, and once in a 
while a hungry tiger will take to the road.” 

** What do you think would be the best thing for us to do?” asked 
Pierre, calmly. 

“Thou art armed,” said the girl, looking into his face, 

‘* But I may not be a certain,shot.” 

** We have no time to spare. We will mount thy horse and speed 
away ere the beast scents our presence.” . 

«Ah, he has scented our presence already, you may rest assured.’ 

‘Tt is not necessary that we should both die.”’ 

“Why, what would you do?” 

“Mount thy horse and speed away, and I will remain and “be- 
come the tiger’s prey.” 

‘« And what will become of the Englishman and his wife?” 

‘‘T did my best to save them, I can do no more than sacrifice my 
life for them. But see! He comes!” 

‘* Be not afraid,” said Pierre; ‘I will remain with you. | Yes, J 
will do more, Have not tlie slightest fear: Iam a match for the 
tiger. I will prove to you that I can save my countryman, and 
then you shal] prove to me the truth of your strange story,”’ 

The girl was amazed at the cool demeanor of Pierre as he spoke 
these confident words. There came an incredulous gleam in her 
eyes, and she even indulged the suspicion that she was talking to a 
madman; yet there was nothing to indicate that such was the case 
on the youth’s handsome face, 

At length another roar issued from the edge of the ticket and 
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Were you to go alone, 


“There is 
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| the mighty beast leaped into the open, 
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Instinctively the girl grasped the arm of the young man. 

** Now, let nS ak aa step behind me,” said Bienes, with the 
calm confidence that commands obedience. ‘‘ Keep perfectly cool, 
and | will show you how easy it is to subdue even a tiger. I will 
make him lie down and lick my hands.’ é 

The girl was now fully convinced that the youth was mad. In- 
deed, as the youth turned his head to caution her to keep a few feet 
back of him and in no case to hamper him in any way, she read 
madness in the preternatural light of his eyes. 

Our readers will understand the latter incident when we declare 
that the strange light that flashed forth from Pierre’s eyes was a 
manifestation of that strange power that had been revealed to him 
by the old magician. d J 

‘See!’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ The tiger approaches us! 

‘Let him come!’’ whispered Pierre. 

It was indeed true. The tiger was slowly creeping toward his 
prey, his great jaws flecked with foam, his eyes like blazing coals, 
his tail whipping the ground, At length the ferocious beast got 
within springing distance, and was steadying its lithe body for the 
fatal leap, when, with a few passes of his hands, Pierre said, in 
sharp, clear tones: 


“Stand thou there!”’ : 
The youth spoke in a commanding tone, and there was a deter- 


- mination in the glance of his eye, and a coolness and firmness in his 
manner that proved he neither felt fear nor hesitation. ; 

Meantime the tiger had halted. Pierre advanced, and the girl 
stood spellbound. There was something hypnotic in the very move- 
ments of the young man. She was fascinated—under a spell, as it 
were—and she stood motionless and watched. 

As stated, the tiger had come to’ halt; but, as Pierre advanced, 
he again prepared for a spring; and a then there followed a most 
remarkable performance. 

The fierce brute became all motion and activity, and lunged for- 
ward and backward and pawed the earth, as though it would spring 
but had lost the necessary confidence to do so. 

A weird suspicion flashed through the mind of the girl. It oc- 
curred to her excited mind that the youth was about to sacrifice 
himself to save her. 

A moment later, however, she beheld, as stated, a most remarka- 
ble performance. The tiger, who appeared to be just ready to 
spring upon its prey, suddenly became motionless, its eyes lost their 
fire, and its quivering body became rigid. 

Pierre stood for a moment with a smile upon his face; then he 
advanced toward the brute, who had become, as it were, absolutely 
petrified. He drew a knife and plunged it into the tiger’s brain, 
and the huge animal rolled over and Jay lifeless and bleeding upon 
the ground. gti 

Pierre turned and beckoned the girl to approach; but she hesita- 
ted, and he said: ie 

‘‘ Don’t be afraid; the beast is perfectly harmles# now.” 

Slowly the girl advanced. Lady. Sate es 

‘See!’ said Pierre; ‘the beast is dead”. 

The girl gazed at him as though he were a young god that had 
suddenly appeared before her; and when he said, ‘‘ Are ydu satis- 
fied now that I can rescue the young Englishman and his bride?’”’ 

\ she bowed her head in acquiescence. 

‘‘ Now will you fulfill your promise, and prove to me that you 
were really sent to bring rescue to the lovers?” 

‘** And will you save them?” 

“J will when I have proof that you have told me a true tale,” 

** Will you tell me how you got the better of the tiger?” . 

‘**T can not explain to you whence comes the power that subdued 
the tiger. I can only tell you that the same power will be as potent 
in saving your friend.” 

** And you will go with me?” 

‘“Yes; when fully satisfied that it is my duty to do so.” 

The girl drew a letter from her bosom aa handed it to Pierre. 
The young man opened and read a missive addressed to the com- 
mandant of the garrison, and in the letter was a brief statement of 
the facts as they had been related to him by the girl. 

‘*¥ will go with you,” said Pierre. 

**] trust we will be in time to save them,”’ said the girl. 

“We must hasten, Come and mount behind me and we will 
away. 

‘The night falls. I will go afoot and lead the way.” 

“That will not be necessary just yet; but if it should become 
necessary ere we reach the end of our journey for either of us to 
walk it shall be me.” 

The girl at length consented, and the horse, having had a long 
rest, started off at a fast pace, 

The shades of night had now settled down, and it was ver dark; 
but the horse continued at a lively gallop, notwithstanding the 
fact that their course lay through the jungle. Along toward mid- 
night Pierre halted his steed to let him have a short rest, and while 
they waited he remarked: 

‘*[ trust we may be in time.’”’ 

‘‘T hope we will,” said the girl. 

‘‘ How many are there in the robber gang?” 

“ Jimsajee and his three companions.” 

a ae one of these men is interested in the escape of the English- 
lf 

‘* Yes; the one who sent me to the garrison.” 

‘ How does Jimsajee propose to put them to death?” 

He will burn them at the stake,” 
fe ee Opis Surely But if we can only reach there in 
care such barbarous scene will be enacted.”’ 
‘He is a terrible man.”’ 
ory care not how terrible he may be.”’ 
‘*He will stop at nothing to accomplish his design,” 
** He will stop when I come into his presence.”’ . 
‘And will you slay him as you did the tiger?’’ 
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‘your own doom.” 
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‘* No; I will simply subdue him,” im, 

“That will indeed be a wonderful feat,’’ said the pirl, doubtfully. 

‘You have already been a witness of the power ; but I 
shall show you an even more wonderful manifestation of it when 
we reach the abode of the bandits.”’ 

While Pierre, under the guidance of the girl, was hastening to 
the rescue, a scene of suffering and agony was going on in the tomb 
residence of the robber chief. Martha was resigned to her fate; 
but she, woman-like, pleaded for her husband. 

‘‘ Let me die,” she said to her father. ‘‘I may deserve death for 
my disobedience; but he is blameless; let him live.” 

There was no sign of relenting on the Parsee’s stern face as he - 
said: 

‘Tt is useless for thee to plead with me. Thou shalt behold thy 
husband’s death agonies, and then thou shalt follow him.” 

A supicion flashed through the devoted wife’s mind, and she said: 

‘«Tf he dies, I shall surely die.” : 

The suspicion that had come to her was that her father might 
compel ber to witness her husband’s death agonies and then spare 
her life, making her punishment end in the infliction of a mental 
torture which would be a living death. That is why she said, ‘If 
he dies, I shall surely die.” 

The morning of the day when the sacrificial fires were to be kindled ? 
broke dull and heavy. The time appointed for the deed was at sun- 
set; but alas, there was no sun visible! The sky became overcast, 
and, as the afternoon advanced, fitful gusts of wind announced the 
approach of a tempest. The thunder muttered, and there were oc- 4 
casional showers; and still the preparations for the awful sacrifice 
proceeded. 

A quantity of dry wood had been conveyed into the tomb during 
the morning, and immediately behind the building a stout stake had 
been driven into the ground. It stood about five feet high, and was 
about as thick as a man’s leg, and to this the victims were to be 
bound so that they might be consumed. 

As has been indicated, Martha did not fear death. Indeed, she 
would have gone to the stake cheerfully, if by her death she could 
have atoned for her husband, and thereby have saved his life. But, 
alas, the truth was forced upon her mind that both were doomed! 





,» CHAPTER IX. 


Harry BLANKWAY was not so resigned to his fate as his wife __ 
was, and he had thought over several methods of escape; but as time 
passed, and no opportunity could be discovered whereby he might 
successfully liberate his bride and fly with her to a place of retnes, 
hope died in his heart. 2 

He knew how slight was the chance for his messenger to reach 
the garrison, and even if she did the chances were against the news 
of his perilous situation reaching it in time for the rescuers to make 
the journey to save his life. 

At length the day dawned on which he was to die, and Jimsajee 
visited him early in the morning. There was a look of intense 
hatred in his eyes as he entered Harry’s presence, and the latter said: 

‘You may think you are acting wisely, but you are making a 
great mistake. In accomplishing my death you are also sealing 


There came a bitter smile to the robber chief’s face as he answered: 
‘Your threats are idle.” . 
‘You will learn that they are not idle threats before many days ‘ 
have passed over your inhuman head.”’ 
The answer was a sayage growl. j * 
‘‘Oh, you may growl, like the wild beast you are, butere many  — 
eee set your growl will be changed to shrieks of piteous 
pleading.’’ _~ 
‘« What meanest thou?’ 
‘“‘ You have come to tell me that I die to-day, have you not?” 
‘«Thou speakest correctly.” 
‘‘ And your own daughter is also to become a victim to you hate- 
ful fanaticism?” 
< pie dies ale) 
‘“‘T do not ask for my own life; I plead for the life of your an 
‘* As she hath miekaak for aaa re 
‘And, monster as you are, you will not listen to either of us!’’ . 
‘Nay; thy pleadings but fall on deaf ears." 
‘‘T am an Englishman, and I want to tell you that if you ca 
out the monstrous crime you contemplate aries. will be avenged 
for already news of your intended butchery has been carried to the 
garrison. : 
There shot a fierce look into the Parsee’s eyes fo ; | 
as quickly it faded away, and he laughed and Bat SA cae | 


‘“Thou canst not frighten me by any such declaration. No: th 
wilt never be missed. “L have arranged my plans too cunningly oe 

es ou will learn differently.” } 

gs believed thy idle statement, thou wouldst die within th 
hour; but I do not believe thy empty boast, and I shall ; 
os At sundown thou diest!” Mh Pah chars 

arry did not press the subject further. He feared 
wretch might do as he threatened; and there still Lunalnaite ab mt 
ho oon their rescue might be effected. e 
e robber chief, after once more admonishing Harry of hj 

pending coor Topas eG, As the truth seemed to nettle in hoe 
mans mind that there was no hope, his coura tron 
ae he became more resigned to his fate, Bs OnE Ry 

At length night drew near, Although the executi , > 
place at sunset, the sun had refused to send forth ihe vase luring 
the whole day, and a tempest raged and thunder reverberated ahheen 
the heavens, So, as the time for sunset approached, Harry 
forth to die, + SERRRY, Wea, tot 

The young man was bound fast to the st 

} : f ake, ar 

stood around waiting to behold his death atruggle. “Budde 


\ 





* 


dandits hed, seeming)y to tighten one of the cords—it 
‘wae fellow whom Harry had suborned—and he inquired, in a 


° 
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~* Is there still time for the rescuers to reach here?” 

2 —— is still hope.” 

** De your best to delay the execution as long as possible.” 
~ “] will,” said the man, as he stepped sabes a 

A few moments later Martha was led forth. Jimsajee and the 
vandit who had dispatched the messenger to the garrison were now 
noticed to be engaged in what proved to be a long conversation in 

to some detail of the execution. The result of the talk was 


vou faithfully send the message ?"’ 







should die together. The young wife was now bound to the stake 
with her husband. She was calm and hopeful, and to her husband 
she whispered the one word: 
a Roeeteennit 
° t that moment Harry’s heart writhed within him; but he con- 
trolled his mad ragings and said: aff 
«Oh, my darling, that I could but save thee!” 


“I desire not to live without thee. If my father had spared m 
life and had killed thee I should have wan danaped sary I pues 
not live without thee We shall soon pass through this fiery ordeal 

~ and we shall be reunited in the better land. Let us be brave!” 

The robber chief stood by, stern and resolute. There were no 
signs of relenting on his fierce face He observed that his victims 
as speaking to each other, and he gave the order to apply the 


The fatal moment had arrived. The friendly bandit had done 
everything possible to delay the execution in the hope that aid from 
the garrison might reach them; but the rescuers had not arrived. 
All hope had fled from Harry’s mind. 

One of the bandit’s, in obedience to the order of Jimsajee, reached 
forth his hand to apply the lighted torch, when there came a clap of 
thunder, succeeded by flashes of vivid lightning. The man started 
back in affright, when a second peal of thunder shook the earth. 

Again the robber chief, in stentorian tones, commanded the 
man to apply the torch, | But the frightened fellow stood irresolute, 
and the robber chief sprang forward, seized the blazing fagot, and 
was about to apply it himself, when suddenly there appeared a 
young man upon the scene, who placed himself between the would- 

executioner and his victims. 

The amazed Parsee gazed in consternation. 


‘« What are you about to do?” asked the stranger. 

«« And who art thou, and from whence dost thou come?” . 

‘‘ Murderer, drop that burning fagot!”’ came the command from 
the youth. ; re ti ® 

The robber chief at first concluded that it was an officer from the 
garrison who confronted him; but on looking him over he discover- 
ed that he was but a mere youth, some straggler probably who had 
wandeged upon the scene, and Jimsajee exclaimed, as he drew a 
weapon from his belt: 

“Stand aside, or thou diest in thy tracks!’’ - 

Pierre looked the robber chief in the eye for an instant, and then 


“Fool, to draw your weapon! You are at my mercy!” 

‘As our hero spoke he extended his hand, and the robber chief 
stood helpless and rigid before him. i . : 
Turning to the confederates, who stood gazing in mute astonish- 

- ment, Pierre commanded: i 
‘Cut the thongs which bind the victims to the stake and set them 

free!” ’ 

Neither of the fellows moved, when Pierre suddenly pee 
his hand toward one of them, and the man became as one paralyzed. 

While still facing the two men whom he had thus strangely ren- 
dered helpless, he backed to where the victims were bound to the 
stake, and then suddenly turning, he whipped out a knife and cut 
the thongs which bound them, and, addressing Harry Blankway, he 
commanded: a th. 

“Take the girl away to a safe distance while I deal with these 
wretches. I will soon follow after you.” 

Harry Blankway had been as eer amazed as the Parsees had 
been at the strange interference 0 this seeming youth, and the sus- 
picion crossed his mind that his rescuer was some supernatural 

nt. Indeed, it seemed as though an angel had descended from 
heaven, in the form of a handsome pone to save them from the 
fiery furnace. He did not stop to ask any questions, but clasping 
the hand of his bride he led her away. 

After Harry and his wife had gone, Pierre turned to the two ban- 
dits upon whom he had not projected the electric force, and said: 

“ Down to the ground, wretches!” 

The men obeyed. It had also come 
tion was of supernatural force. 

« And now, Jimsajee,”” demanded the youth, ‘‘ what have you to 
say in palliation of the terrible crime you contemplated ? 

The robber chief did not make an immediate reply. He, too, be- 
lieved that the youth had dropped from the clouds; and he had good 
reason for his weird suspicion; for he knew that, by a motion of his 

* ‘hand, the stranger had robbed him of all power of motion, and by 
a second wave of the hand the youth had released him from the 
epell and once again his powers had returned. 

“Come; answer!’ commanded Pierre. 

Still the robber chief remained silent, and Pierre said: oh 

“Tf you do not answer me I will strike you dead in your tracks! 

Ast outh spoke he began slowly to raise his hand, and the 
robber chit ejaculated: 

“ Have mercy!” 


F my question?” 
“ My Gaghter bes becorie an apostate to her faith. She has de- 





to them that the interposi- 





’ 


. change in the robber chief's plans, and he decided that his victims © 





eng, 





serted the religion of her fathers. I qm a priest of the temple, an! 
according to the law I am compelled to condemn my child to death.”’ 

‘Ts it the law of your religion that all apostates shall be put to 
death?” 

eu.” 

** How about yourself, then? You confess yourself a priest, and 
yet you are worse than an apostate, for you have vielated every 
tenet of your faith save an open renunciation of it. You are a 
criminal; yes, an assassin, a robber, and a hundred times have you 
merited death,” 

‘* Have mercy!”’ cried the robber chief. 

“‘ Ah, you now cry for mercy! Did you hear your daughter's cry 
for mercy?” 

‘‘T was but obeying the law.” 

‘‘T know not what punishment the law of your religion ordains 
for such as you; but I do know that under the civil law you have 
forfeited your life, and I would be but doing my duty were I to ex- 
ecute you here and now. But I will spare you, Go hide your face; 
enter your abode, and remain there one whole month. If you should 
come forth within that time you shall surely die. Go!” 

The Parsee stood irresolute for a moment. _He was a determined 
man, and the idea came to him that, after all, he might be deceiving 
himself as to the power of the strangu’ youth, and he demanded: 

“ By what power dost thou command me?” 

The youth raised his hand, and Jimsajee once again became rigid, 
and his face showed: the agony he experienced; and when again the 
youth moved his hand the spell departed. 4 

‘* Would you like to learn more of my.powet?’”’ asked Pierre, 

‘“T will obey thee!’’ exclaimed the robbersehief, in terror. 

‘‘Then go! And mark well my words: if you come forth within 
the month, you die!” ; 

‘But my child?” 

‘* What about your child?” 

“*T would speak with her.” 

‘“ You will never see your child again. You are a monster! 
owes now her allegiance only to her husband. Go!” 

Slowly the robber chief moved away, and Pierre followed him to 
the entrance of his abode, and then Jimsajee halted and asked: 

‘« Wilt thou not permit me to speak to my child once more?” 

‘Could you speak to her again if she were now a heap of ashes, 
as you intended she should be?” 

“T thought I was doing a sacred duty.” 

‘« And in the most cruel manner.” 

“It may be I was wrong. My heart was breaking when I con- 
demned her to death.” 

‘‘T can not believe you; but I will see your daughter, and if she 
desires to speak with you, I will relent and permit her to visit you; 
but it shall be your last meeting ” 

There.shot a strange luster to the 
exclaimed: 

‘Ah, L see! Revenge still glows in your heart.” 

“No; itis love. I desirest to implore my child’s forgiveness.” 

“Go! If your daughter desires to come to you, she may. But 


She 


eyes of the Parsee, and Pierre — 


| mark well my words: do her no harm!”’ 


Jimsajee entered the tomb, and Pierre started to seek the rescued 
husband and wife. ; 





CHAPTER X, 


Harry Bianxway and his wife had been discussing the remark- 
able incident of their escape, and were still in the midst of their ex- 
clamations of wonder and delight and thankfulness when they saw 
their rescuer approaching. Both began to express their gratitude to 
him for his intervention in their behalf, when Pierre bid them de- 
sist, saying: 

‘You owe your escape to the messenger whom you sent to the 
garrison.” « 3 

‘«‘ And are you from the garrison?” asked Harry. 

‘No; I met your messenger on the way. She told me about 
your terrible situation and I hastened to the rescue.” 

“And you came alone?” 

‘ies. et 

‘‘By what marvelous power did you render our persecutor help- 
less?” asked Harry. , 

‘“‘That is a secret I will not divulge at present. Suffice it to say 
that I do possess certain powers.” 

‘Indeed your power is marvelous.” - 

‘We will not talk of that. We have more important business 
on hand just now, and at some future time we will discuss this 
matter.” 

‘« We owe our lives to you.” 

Pierre determined to cut off further 
and he said, turning to Martha: f 

‘Your father expressed a desire to speak with you.” 

“Shall I go to him?” asked Martha, 

«Do you wish to do so?” 

‘‘He is my father.” 

‘But your duty is to your 
do you harm.” 

‘“*T think not.” 

«But he would have put you to death.” 

‘He was urged on by 2 fanatical sense of duty.” 

‘And now you are willing to forgive him?” 

‘‘T forgive him all.” 

‘It is the right spirit. Still, I. think he seeks revenge. 
still consider it a sacred duty to slay you.” : 

‘What sayest thou, my husband?” demanded the wife, appealing 
to the one she loved so well. 

‘J will not interpose. He is your father, 
pired I do not think he will harm you.” ; 

“If you desire to see and speak with your father,” said Pierre, 


cecal il 


discussion in this direction, 


husband. Your father may mean to 


He may 


After what has trans- 
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to proceed to the nearest town and purchase two horses, and then 


“you can do so with safety, I will accompany and protect you, if 


your husband is willing.” , 

Harry consented, and Martha and Pierre started for the tomb; and 
as they proceeded our hero said: a 
“IT will bid you be on your guard; but have no fear. Expect no 
genuine affection from your father, because |_ know he hates you.”’ | 

‘I am compelled to accept thy word, for I know thou art well | 
informed,’’ answered Martha. : 

‘Yes, I possess deep discernment, and I've read nothing but hate 
in your father’s eye. You must make up vour mind to go away 
with your husband to a distant land, and never see your father 
after this day.” A ; 

They reached the tomb, and soon stood in the presence of Jimsa-, 
jee. The robber chief stood with folded arms and seemed to be in 
deep contemplation. When his daughter entered, he said: 

** My child, [ am glad thou hast come to me. 


*‘T am glad to come to thee, father.” ; 

‘Tis well! And now, my child, canst thou forgive thy repent- 
ant father?” var ; 

“Yes, my father; I do willingly and freely forgive thee, 

““My child, art thou going away from me? 

“Yes, father. Henceforth I dwell with my husband.” | 

“And we may never meet again?” : 

“Tt is possible.” 

**T would kiss thee.” 

Pierre had remained in the background. The robber chief was 


not aware of his presence. Our hero was on the watch, however, 
being fully satisfied that the fanatical father Intended to slay his 
daughter, regardless of the consequences that might follow. 

Martha advanced close to her father: He clasped her with one 
arm, and then suddenly raised the other, in which he held a glitter- 
ing knife. The weapon, however, did not descend to its work, for 
the arm of the assassin suddenly became paralyzed, and Pierre be- 
trayed his presence, and he said: ; 

‘* Aha, assassin, I suspected you would attempt a trick!” 

Martha had leaped back from her father’s embrace, and Pierre, 
pointing to the knife which was still held uplifted in the Parsee’s 

Tasp, said: 
ar Whatever love your father ever had for you is turned to hate. 
He would kill you in cold blood. You owe him no more the alle- 
giance of a daughter. Fly to your husband, who will tenderly care 
for you!” 

Martha cast a look of commiseration and regret toward her father, 
and slowly moved away toward the outlet from the tomb, 

‘* Monster, you will never see your child again!”’ exclaimed Pierre. 
‘I divined your intent to deceive me, and I was at hand to frustrate 
it. I could strike you dead; but 1 will leave you to repentance,” 

Jimsajee’s face was convulsed with wild passions; but he dared 
not move lest the spell of that terrible paralyzation should be thrown 
over him again. 

Pierre followed Martha from the tomb, and a few moments later 
husband and wife were reunited. Martha related to Harry the at- 
tempt her father had made to assassinate her, and hdéw our hero had 
rendered him powerless by the exercise of his wonderful power. 

It was now decided to leave the vicinity. Before going, however, 
Pierre rewarded the heroine who had led him to the rescue, and she 
was warmly thanked by Harry and his bride, who promised at some 
future time to communicate with her, 

It was long after midnight when the three travelers reached a de- 
serted building in the midst of a dense forest. The party halted and 
examined the building, and decided to stop there for the remainder 
of the night. A bed was made for Martha within the building, and, 
it peg a clear, warm night, Harry and Pierre concluded to camp 
outside. 


The young men engaged ina long conversation. Harry related 
the story of his career in a frank, manly way, and Pierre felt a high 
regard for the young man. 

aving told his story, Harry asked: 

“Now, will you tell me who you are, and tell me, also, the secret 
of your mysterious power?” 

“‘] can tell you who Iam; but the secret of my power I can not 
reveal,” answered Pierre, 

“It is a wondrous power; but, although my curiosity to know 
how peu paralyze a man the way you do is well-nigh overmastering, 
still I will rest content if you will but tell me who you are,” 

“*T am the orphan 
from America.”’ 

‘**My mother was an American woman,” said Harry. 

‘Indeed! Then we must be brotherly. And now, what are 
your plans for the future?” 

‘I do not know what I shall do; but I would like to go to Amer- 
ica and settle there,”’ 

‘* Why not return to England?” 

‘I dare not go back to England,” 

‘Why not?” 

“There would be a prejudice against my wife.” 

** Are you rich?” 

** Well, no; I am poor, 
I shall not bother them. 
along.” 

Pierre meditated a moment, and then said: 

“*T am rich, and I can Spare some of my wealth for you.” 

‘*But I am a stranger to you,” ‘ 

‘That makes no difference to me. I am sure you are a worthy 
young man. I do not know that I have a living relative, and I will 
adopt you as my brother, and we will proceed to England together,” 


child of two missionariesavho came to India 


My people in England are well off: but 
The world is my home, and I shall get 


4 


They talked on until near morning, and ere they went to sleep it 


was agreed that they would go to England together. 
When morning broke the party awoke, and after partaking of 
some food, which our hero carried in bis saddle bags, it was decided | 


wa 
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start on & journey for Calcutta and take passage to England. 

We will here state that Pierre had made very satisfactory 
Calcutta, 


mand. 


The party arrived in a small town about noon, where horses were 
In a few days time 


they reached Calcutta, where our hero completed arrangements for 


purchased, and they proceeded on their way. 


their voyage to England. 
When dros in neat-€tting European clothing, Martha’s beaut 


became even more conspicuous, and because of her attractiveness t 
was decided that, to save her from annoyance, she should remain» 
closely veiled during the voyage. Some of the passengers wondered 
why she never appeared without her veil, and there was much curi- 


osity betrayed concerning her. 


One of the passengers was a man of giant stature. He was an 
overbearing fellow, selfish and regardless of the comfort and con- 
venience of others, He was a loud talker, and terrorized every one 
who desired to pursue their journey in quiet and peace. At his 
fancy he would knock down a sailor who chanced to be in his way; 
and, strangely enough, the captain of the vessel appeared to stand 


in awe of him, and permitted the ruffian to do about as he chose. 


One afternoon, while Harry and Pierre were stretched out on the 


forward deck, the former said, abruptly: 
‘* Pierre, I feel very uncomfortable.” 
“Why, what’s the trouble, Harry?” 
‘‘T fear that man Channing.” 
‘‘ What has he done, that you should fear him?” 


‘He has followed my wife about on two or three occasions phen 

ou 
know she arises early in the morning and goes up to the deck to en- 
joy the fresh air before the other passengers begin to make their ap- 
Now this 
bully is trying to thrust his attentions upon her, and she is compell- 
Something has got to be 


there were few passengers on deck and has spoken to her. 


pearance, because they stare at her, and it annoys her. 


ed to remain in her room all the 
done.”’ 


ime, 


Pierre, upon hearing Harry’s statement, was thoughtful for a mo- 


ment, and then he said: 
‘* Have you spoken to him about it?” 
‘*No, I haven’t.” 
“I think if you were to speak to him he would desist.” 
‘*T dare not speak to him.” . 
“Why not?” 


‘*He might insult me, and then, knowing what sort of a man he 


is, I should be forced to kill him.” 
‘‘ You must not think of such a fhing.”’ 
‘‘ He shall not insult my wife with impunity.” 
‘‘ He shall not; and now you leave that matter to me.” © 


Pierre had just ceased speaking, when both were startled by hear- 
their feet, ran forward, and met @~ 
them, and at the same instant 


ing a scream. They jumped to 
Mrs. Blankway advancing toward 
Pierre beheld the man Channing walki 
‘‘What has happened?’ demanded 
immediately that it was his wife who had screamed. 
‘‘That man attempted to raise my veil,” she answered. 
It had become rumored on the ship that 


“away toward the cabin. — 


land to visit great people in London. 
stories were in circulation regarding her. 


When Harry heard her statement he started to move away in the 


direction in which the man 
him_ by the arm and said: 
‘Hold on, Harry! Do not seek that man now.” . 


Channing had gone; but Pierre seized 
& 


There was a glitter.in Harry's: eyes; and it was ‘very evident that 


a desperate resolution had come to him. 

‘' Leave this matter to me,” said Pierre. 

‘No; it is my duty to resent this insult immediately.” 

“You forget my power. I will punish this man, “I will subdue 
him, and there will be neither fighting nor bloodshed. I will make 
him appear ridiculous; I will make him as meek asa lamb. Now 
promise to leave it all to me, will you?” 

“Tt is my duty to meet him.” 

‘Nonsense! I will make amusement out of it all. Leave it to 
me. 

‘‘ All right, Pierre; do as you think best.” . : 

Martha was asked to return to her cabin, and a few moments 
later Channing, who was known as the colonel, walked back to 
where Pierre and Harry stood. He did not address.them, but stood 
and stared at them in a very insylting manner. 


Later in the day our héro sought an interview with the captain of 
the ship. 


aboatl Saas iagultie g pee “other pankiggtata diene Masato 
IT have come to yom, ay anawer and Pierre continued: 

your passengers,” as quest’ you to afford protection to 
“ x ot ka iain eabah protection, and against whom?” 
"She was accosted to-day by the person to whom I refer, who, 


Arter addressing her in a familiar way, boldly attempted to raise her 


‘* Who dared to this?” 
“The colonel.” 


reckon it was only in sport. He did not 3 
However, I will speak to him about it. [think | can promise yan 
that it will not occur again.” . . 


arrange: 
ments as far as money was concerned. His baggage was stored in 
He had foreseen every contingency, in fact; and when 
in England he would have unlimited sums of money at his com- 


arry, who had concluded — 


Martha was very beauti- 
ful; and there had been various stories floating around about her, it 
being intimated that she was an Indian princess on her way to Eng- 
Indeed, the wildest sort of 
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‘Phe captain spoke in a mann i : 
Saitnioalt Grade Geeta which indicated that he considered 
“Let us understand each other, captain,” continued Pierre. “I 
have os to you; and [ expect you to protect Mrs. Blankway 
——, Eeuaeethanas are unable to do so I shall take the 
“Oh, you will!” said the captain, in a supercillious manner, ‘I 
would Suggest, young man, that you leave this matter entirely to 


**T will—until it occurs again; and now let me tell you that it wi 
be better for the colonel to conduct himself like a geatierhan.”” i 

A little later the captain received the colonel in his cabin, and 
said to him, in a laughing way: : 

* Colonel, you must not molest the veiled lady again,” 

“Who says I molested her?” 

““Complaint has been made to me.” 

“ re whom?” 

“*Qne of the young men who appears to be in her com _* 
The colonel laughed and said: pai rt 
‘The lady has made up to me: I shall not repel her.” —- 

** Oh, is that so?” 

* Certainly! You do not suppose I would address a lady without 
receiving some encouragement!” 

On the oo following, Mrs. Blankway was again on the deck, 
when the colonel approached her. Although there Was quite a 
uumber of passengers around, the fellow boldly addressed her. 

“‘Madame—or miss—I have been given to understand that you 
have entered a complaint against me.” 

Martha made no reply, and started to move away, when the man 
caught her by the wrist and said: 
- “Hold on a moment. TI insist upon an explanation.” 

**Unhand me, sir!” 

The colonel laughed loudly and said: 

““No, no, my pretty miss! Since you have resorted to warfare, 
we will fight it out. | Now, on behalf of the other passengers, I de- 
amand to see your face, We have a right to know who you are,” 

Martha struggled to free herself, and at this moment Pierre ap- 
‘peared on the scene. 





CHAPTER XI. 


PIERRE was as cool as a cucumber as he advanced and said to the 
colonel, who towered head and shoulders above him: 
~* Release that lady, if you please.” 
a colonei did release Martha, and turning toward our hero, he 
asked: 

** And who are you?” 

“*T ama relative of that lady.” 
_'The passengers, who were all watchers of the scene, wondered at 
‘the courage of the youth who stood so coolly facing the gigantic 
colonel. — 
“Oh, you are a relative of the woman, eh?” exclaimed the colo- 
nel, putting an unpleasant emphasis on the word ‘‘ woman.” 
=a. 
“* And you object to my speaking to her?” 

~*T most certainly do.” 
“« Well, what do you propose to do about it, my little popin ayy 
“Tl tell you what 1 propose to do about it,” answered Pierre, 
slowly and distinctly, ‘‘ 1 am going to prove that you are a big, cow- 
ardly bully; that you are no gentleman, but a braggart, and a ruffian 
at heart!” | y 
“The boldness of the retort caused the colonel to stagger back and 
glare at the youth in astonishment The other passengers also were 
tly astonished at the lad’s boldness. They all realized that he 
had spoken the truth: but none of them would have had the cour- 
age to have told the fellow so in such plain language: 

When the colonel recovered from the first shock of his surprise 
che betrayed a disposition to make sport of the youth and treat the 
whole affair in a merry manner. He said: 3 
‘* Well, you are a brave-spoken hop-o’-my-thumb, an way! 34 
‘‘T never fear a big coward, and that is what J consider you. 

Be careful, my lad, or I may consider it necessary to cuff your 
ears and then wash your mouth out with salt water.” 
‘* Whatever you threaten to do to me I will do to you,” came the 

ld answer. 
oom ain the man recoiled in astonishment and ejaculated: 

«« Well, you are a bold talker!” 
_ And I mean all I say.” : 
Harry had approached and was a listener to the whole confab. 
There is 2 great power in boldness. It will sometimes cause the 
‘most desperate man to pause when he encounters a person with 
grit enough to call him down. : 7 

“ You certainly amuse me, my little fellow. : 

“You want to get all the amusement you can ere it is too late; 
for remember he laughs best who laughs last. 

‘See there, you little imp, if you do not make yourself scarce 
instanter I shall cuff your ears,” said the colonel, advancing mena- 
cingly toward Pierre. 

At this moment the captain 
listening to the wordy war, ste 


This has gone far enough!’ 
“ia ih het Latina captain,” said Pierre. “JT am doing you a 


TT i ke 
ervice well as every one else on this ship. I intend to ma 
this preteen bully thie most subdued and humble passenger you 
bave on board.” 
One of the passengers who 
nh: 


the captal * 
“Do not interfere, captain. No harm will come of this little 
” 


the ship, who stood a little way off 
ped forward and said: 


had been watching the scene said to 


in walked away, with the remark: i 
awe well; if you wish to have a little fun, go ahead, 
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‘‘Hold on, captain,” Pierre called out; ‘‘I want you to see the 
fun too.” 

There was something remarkable in the absolute coolness and 
confidence of the lad. In fact, the big colonel began to show signs 
of being tired of the contest. 

‘*T reckon you had better clear out now," said the colonel. 

Pierre laughed in an aggravating manner and said: 

‘Aha! It is as I thought!” 

‘And what do you think?” said the colonel, sneeringly, 

‘*T thought you were a big coward, and now I am sure of it.” 

‘Hold on, little boy; I may get angry and spank you. I’ve sub- 
mitted to yqur impudence long enough.” 

‘*T mean to be impudent. T mean that all these people shall be 
witnesses of the fact that you are a big braggart, a coward, a man 
who dare not make good his word when his bluff is called!” 

“‘Tf you do not hold your tongue I will lose my temper,” said the 
colonel, who was now manifestly worried. 

‘“No danger of that. You dare not lose your temper. You have 
already lost your courage, and a man who has lost his courage is 
pretty apt to keep his temper.” 

“* Well, I'll be shot!” ejaculated the colonel. 

““You would be, if you had your just deserts,’’ said Pierre. 

**This has gone far enough!” cried the colonel. 

‘*Oh, no! We have but just commenced!”’ was the irritating an- 
swer. 

The colonel stood for a moment irresolute, and then stepped to- 
ward Pierre menacingly. But our hero stood calm and resolute un- 
til the colonel reached forth to seize him, when suddenly he raised 
his arm. His would-be assailant immediately became rigid and mo- 
tionless; and Pierre, while keeping one hand extended, with the 
other actually cuffed the bully’s ears, and the spectators looked on 
in perfect wonderment. 

The colonel received the cuffs without movement; but it was evi- 
dent that he was conscious of the humiliation, for his eyes bulged 
with terror. ; ° 

After Pierre had cuffed the colonel’s ears smartly, he reached 
down and plunged one hand in a bucket of salt water—which had 
been mysteriously placed near him—and actually did rinse out the 
colonel’s mouth; and the fellow submitted to this second indignity 
without making a motion to resent it. 

After having carried out his declaration, Pierre waved his hand 
a few times, and life and motion appeared to return to his victim. 
But the poor fellow still stood like one dazed, and so remained until 
Pierre remarked: 

‘‘There, my good friends, I told you that this man was a coward 


' and braggart.” 


And speaking to the colonel, he added: 

‘“ Will you now apologize to the lady?” 

The colonel neither answered nor moved, but stood with a wild 
glare of surprise in his eyes. ’ 2 

The second time our hero asked the question; and then, raising 
his hand once again, a look of terror and agony supplemented the 
look of amazement on the man’s face, and Pierre said: 

“You will either apologize or die where you stand!” a 

The spell appeared to lift from the victim completely, and in low 
tones he said: , 

‘“‘T will apologize.” s 

_“T thought you would!” exclaimed Pierre; and turning toward 
ferry. he said: ‘‘ Bring your wife here; this fellow has concluded 
apologize for his rudeness.” SS 

‘He can apologize to me instead,” said Harry. 7 

‘* Are you willing to apologize to the lady’s husband instead of to 
the lady herself?’ queried Pierre. 

F ok said the thoroughly subdued wretch. 

“Do so.” ; 

‘‘T sincerely ask your pardon for my rudeness to the lady,’’ he 
said, in the most humble tones. 

«You are at liberty to depart now,” said Pierre; adding: ‘“‘ From 
this time forth be a man, lest some great evil overtake you; and 
mark well my warning.” 

The colonel, without a word of protest, walked away. 

To say that the passengers were astounded by the scene they had 
witnessed would be putting it mildly. They were absolutely bewil- 


dered. It was the most singular scene any among them had ever 
beheld; andgafter the departure of the colonel, there followed a 
flood of wof@ering comments, and our hero was looked upon with 


feelings of awe. 

The colonel, meantime, had sought his cabin; and he was a 
completely crushed and disgusted man, He had been a bully all his 
life, and he relied upon his great physical strength to defend him in 
the exercise of his brutal instincts, But here, upon the broad ocean, 
he had encountered a mere stripling who had disarmed him of his 
strength, who had actually paralyzed his whole body, and it had 
been done with but a wave of the hand. As he sat within his cabin 
he pondered over the matter a long time, and finally muttered: 

“¢ Whence comes that power? Who is this mysterious youth who 
lays my strength low as easily as though he were but brushing away 
a puff of smoke?” 

After the excitement among the passengers over the stange exhi- 
bition they had witnessed had somewhat quieted down, Pierre and 
Harry had a long talk. 

‘Pierre, are you really but a real mortal?” asked Harry. 

‘‘T am but a mere mortal.” 

“Then how is it that, simply by a wave of the hand, you para- 
lyze both man and beast at will?” 

‘“T can tell you no more than I have told you on previous occa- 
sions, Harry. I have had revealed to me a mysterious force in na- 
ure—a force that is already known to the world—namely, electricity. 
But to me has been Ap eedled a secret for the control and projection 
of that force without the use of any visible agency; and I am bound 
to keep the secret, for you can readilv see to what base uses it could 
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be put were the secret known to evilly disposed persons; but when 
used to good ends it is a beneficent power. 

“It is indeed. You saved my life and the life of my dear wife; 
and here again you have avenged an insult; and, what is more, you 
have probably saved my life a second time; for, as I live, had you 
not subdued that fellow, I would have been compelled to face him, 
and no one can tell what might have been the result of it. 

“T don’t think the colonel will again molest your wife, or any 
one else for that matter, during the remainder of the voyage, said 
Pierre. ‘‘In fact, I think we shall see very little of him,”’ 

Several days passed, and indeed little was seen of the colonel; but 
on the fourth day he sought an opportunity to speak to our hero, 
and, in a modest tone, he inquired: 4 

‘Are you a being of flésh and blood? 

“*T owe you no information,’ was the reply. 

“You are my master—” 


Pierre smiled and turned away. ' 
After many days the vessel reached Liverpool, and Pierre, with 


Harry and his wife, went ashore, and put up at a well-known hotel. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AFTER remaining a few days in Liverpool, our party concluded 
to proceed toward London. They stopped over at Leamington, and 
there Pierre met with a strange adventure. 

One evening our hero was walking out alone, when he met a 
young lady with a handkerchief to her eyes, like one weeping; and 
as she passed him he heard a sob. Pierre’s sympathies were at once 
aroused, and he followed the girl. She wandered along the road 
leading toward Warwick, and when about half way there she halted 
and sat down near the hedge bordering the road, and then she sob- 
bed as though her heart would break. 

Pierre did not know what todo. At first the suspicion flashed 
across his mind that he was being allured by an English Phasigar; 
a ae the thought came to him that there were no Phasigars in 

ngland. 

Our hero contemplated the weeping maid for a few moments, and 
finally he decided to approach her. The weeping girl did not ap- 
pear to be aware of his presence, and started as, in a gentle voice, he 
asked ; 

‘Why do you weep?” . 

It was a clear, moonlight night, and as the weeping girl removed 
her handkerchief from her face and gazed at our hero he realized 
that he was looking upon one of the most angelic faces he had ever 
beheld. 

The girl made no answer to Pierre’s question, but simply looked 
at him in a confused manner. 

‘** You must be in great trouble,’”’ pursued our hero, 

In a voice of deep sadness the girl answered: 

‘«The cause of my sorrow is not the concern of a stranger.” 

Her voice was sweet and. the tones were sad, but she still spoke 
with considerable firmness. | 

‘I do not wish to intrude upon you unless I can be of service to 
you. ‘ ‘ . 

‘You can be of no service to me, sir.”’ 

‘* How do you know that?” 

‘*'No one can help me.” 

‘‘Explain your trouble: possibly I may be able to help you,” said 

- Pierre, sympathizingly. 

‘“‘T thank you for your sympathy, sir; but please do not question 
me. Go your way, and leave me to myself.” 

“Your reluctance to eonfide the cause of your sorrow to me only 
makes me the more anxious to hear your story. I have followed 
you a long distance. I have observed that you are in great sorrow, 
and I am sure that I can aid you, no matter what may cause you to 
weep. " 

‘* No, you can not aid me.” : 

_Pierre was fascinated as he gazed upon the lovely face, and, as the 
girl made a move to go away, he pleaded: 

‘Do not leave me!”’ 

“T have told you that you can not help me.” 

‘‘ But you may be able to serve me,’’ said Pierre. 

‘‘ How?” asked the girl, eying our hero in a puzzled manner. 

“If you will tarry a little longer I will tell you.” 

—< ean not BOD here longer.”’ 

** Will you give me your address, s 
Geet 2 one y: o that I can callh you at some 

‘*No; I will not do that.” 

‘* You are very abrupt.” 

‘*T always say what I mean.” 

“7 wish you would trust me,” 

The girl could not have failed to note the fact that Pierre was a 
handsome youth. He also spoke in a very gentle aoe atte 
was much real sympathy in the tones of his voice. 

_ ‘I can not speak further,” said the girl, sobbing afresh. 

sir, please let me go my way!” 

para: SOR go yet,” commanded Pierre. 

1e girl dried her eyes, and she started an red i ‘i 
suddenly there came a look of terror TALREeiee ee aoe. 
evidently involuntarily, she muttered: i ne ig 

=, have been pursued!” 
’jerre’s curiosity became greater still 2 girl’s exc i 
mony a you Mrstine > he asked. ai #9 @t's. exclamation. 

1e girl realized that she had involuntari y ; 
she said, in pleading tones: tntarily betrayed herself, and 

‘* Please go your way and let me go mine.” 

‘‘ Listen,” said Pierre. ‘‘A strange premonition warns me that 

ou can be of great sérvice to me. have come a long Way On an 
eo It may be that Fate has thrown you in my path 
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neat Shame 
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} Sort to violent measures,” 


The girl was not, as Pierre had observed, much over sixteen years 
of age. Hers was an intelligent as well as a beautiful face; and at 
the first glance our hero had become fascinated, and he was deter- 
mined to know the cause of her sorrow. He had spoken the truth 
when he said that a premonition had run through his mind that it 
had been a strange fate that had thrown them together. : 

‘“‘T can be of no service to you. Please go your way!” cried the 

irl. 

Ga Will you not tell me your name?” 

“TI can tell you nothing concerning myself.” 

‘You need not fear me.”’ 

‘If you are honest in your sympathy for me please leave me to 
my fate.” 

Uy can not,” said Pierre, whose interest was now thoroughly 
aroused, ‘‘ The more you urge me to leave you, the more anxious 
I feel to learn what trouble has come upon you and why I have 
conceived such a deep interest in your affairs,” 

The girl was about to answer, when the sound of wheels was. 
heard, and a look of terror overspread her face. 

Pierre observed the terrified look that suddenly came over the 
girl’s face, and he said: 

‘‘ What do you fear?” 

‘‘T have been tracked!” she cried. ‘‘ I must hide!” 

‘‘Remain where you are,” said our hero, calmly. 
tect you.” 

‘<Yourcan not protect me!’’ cried the excited girl. ‘‘I will leap 
over this hedge and hide, and when the man in that cart arrives here 
he will inquire if you have seen me. Will you throw him off the 
track.” , 

‘* Certainly I will!” exclaimed Pierre; and he added, sotto voce, 
‘‘T may throw him off the track literally.” 

Our hero assisted the girl over the hedge, and then he sat down 
on the very spot where the girl had been seated. She had not got 
out of sight a moment too soon to avoid discovery, as within a min- 
ute after she had scaled the hedge, a two-wheeled vehicle hove in 
sight, the driver of which was a powerful-looking, heavy-faced man. 

Upon observing our hero, the man brought his horse to a stand- 


“‘T will pro- 


. still and, leaning over, he looked closely at Pierre; and then, turn- 


ing his horse to one side, he leaped out, hitched his horse to a post, 
and advanced toward our hero. ' 

‘‘ Aha!” he exclaimed, peering into the youth’s face; ‘‘this is a 
good scheme, miss; but it won’t work! I promised to catch you, 
but did not expect to run you down so soon, Your disguise is all 
right; yes, it is very clever indeed; but you can’t fool me, you know! 
Come, now; get into the cart with me, like a good girl, and return 
to the school.” F 

‘« What are you talking about anyhow?” asked Pierre. 

‘‘Oh, I expected you would try to face it out; but it won’t work, 
miss! I’m onto this neat little disguise of yours! You can not play 
the young man game on me!” ‘ rage 

We will here state that Pierre possessed a fair, smooth face, small 
features, and his hair was rather long; indeed, the genera] delicacy 
of his appearance might well have misled_one prepossessed with a 
suspicion that he was a young lady in male attire. = 

‘‘T think you are crazy!” exclaimed Pierre. : 

‘“You can’t bluff me, Miss Emily! I want you.to get into that 
cart at once.” 

‘I will do nothing of the kind, sir; but, if you do not go off 
about your business pretty quick, I will toss you into your cart! I 
believe you to be a knave!”’ . ; 

_ The man laughed in a hearty manner and said: — . 

‘You are a good actress, miss; yes, you do it well; but all this 
will not go down with me. Come, now; get into the cart at once 
and return with me.” | ; 

‘‘T will do. nothing of the kind.” hi 

‘*Do not. compel me to force you into the cart.”’ 

“If I get into that cart you will have to force me in; but you will 
have a good time doing it.” wt Dbetovonn ‘fea 

“‘Come, now, Miss Emily, what is the use of all this talk? » You 
are caught, and may as well submit at once and go back to school.’” 

Pierre had observed the name the man used, and wild thoughts 
were chasing through his brain. ef 

‘*Say, my man, I wish to ask you a question.” 

‘Fire ahead!’ 
ty AS Ale you really in earnest in thinking that I am a girl in dis- 
guise?” 

‘* Well, you are a good one, you are!”’ t 

‘Let me tell you, sir, that, if you really think mea pint in dis- 
guise, you are mistaken, and had better go your way. If you are 
searching for a runaway girl you are losing oe standing here talk- 
ing with me.” 

“* Well, well! You are a cool one, miss, and really you should 
be allowed to escape! And hang me if I wouldn’t let you go were 
it not for one fact!” 

‘““And what is that one fact?” 

‘“‘T have promised to return you to the school; and, having once 
promised to do a thing, I make good my word every time,” 

‘s ee wit fail to make good your promise this time.”’ - 

ee ; no ” 

‘‘ But I tell you, my man, that you have made a mistake.” 

Sige not waste any more time, miss, Will you get into the 
car 

Hea Ak } Ri not.” 

lerre had determined to let the man run away with his st 
fancy, knowing that he would set him right in a fae te Same 
ater on, 

“I will take you in my arms and lift you into 
you in it, if necessary. pyoala you like to have nine that" . 

‘I have no objection, {f you are able to do it.” 

Do not force me to catry out my threat, I do not want to re- 
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- eae eet not!" 
> “iho © now you will scream and raise a great hullabaloo: bi 
Pp g aloo; but 
that will do you no good when worst comes to worst. 
it quietly, however,” 

** Listen one moment, m man, I tell you that you are la- 
boring under a great mistake, and serious consequences will follow 
if you attempt to lay your hands on me.” 

* We'll see,” came the answer, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Pyerr5 had enjoyed the little rencounter very much: and. as ha: 
been stated, strange, weird thoughts were sovetne through his mind 
as to the identity of the fair girl the man who confronted him 
was seeking. He wondered if the girl was a listener to all that was 
going on. If so, she would know that he had ucted as her defender 

— the pursuer, and thus be more disposed to make a confidant 
of him. 

‘*T have been very patient,” said the man. 

“You have certainly been very patient!’’ said Pierre, in an aggra- 
yating tone. ‘*But 1 can not understand what hallucination has 

t possession of you. It isa very strange thing for you to come 
, along here and assume that I am a maiden in disguise. “You appear 

to be a good-hearted fellow, and if I were a runaway girl you are 
just the sort of man I would like to have recapture me. But hon- 
estly, my good friend, you are certainly deceiving yourself and los- 
ing eo time if you really expect to capture some maiden fair 

-night.” 

- Well, you do beat all!” 
“Now, I’ve got a surprise for you,” said Pierre. 
‘Indeed you have surprised me somewhat already.” 
‘But I have a greater surprise in store for you.” 
“ Well, what is your surprise?” 
““T have denied being a girl in disguise; but now I propose hu- 
B moring you fancy.” / 
‘‘Ah! Now you admit that you are a girl in disguise, eh?” 
“‘ For argument’s sake, I will admit it—yes.” 
“There is no need of further argument. You can humor my 
fancy now by immediately getting into that cart.” 
“If you want to get me into that cart it is up to you to put me 
there. The wisest thing you can do is to go about your business.”’ 
“You dare me to put you into that cart?” 
“Yes; I dare you to attempt it!”’ 
**] see; you intend to make a big fuss.” 
** You have little idea as to what I intend to do.” 
‘Now, see here, miss, 1 am beginning to lose my temper.” 
_ ‘**So much the worse for you.” 

= oe for all: will your return with me or not?” 

46 ‘ori ite x . * © 
_ The man sprang forward and seized hold of Pierre; and then he 
stood like one suddenly frozen by the cold chill of death. 

The t, powerful man was held powerless in the grasp of the 
youth whom he had mistaken for a girl in disguise. Only a mo- 
ment did Pierre hold the surprised and suffering man, and then he 
pushed him away. . 

The man fell back, and seemed for a moment too weak to retain 
his feet; but soon he appeared to recover his strength and power of 


; 


speech, and he ejaculated: \ 
‘* What has happened to me?” ! erik yt 
Pierre laughed. wey at 
** What do you think about the girl now, my friend?” 5 
. Who are you, and what are you?” asked the man, with bulging 
eyes. . 

7 Iam the great magician of India, and I can root you to the spot 
on which you stand forever. See here, fellow, with whom you are 
dealing!” 4 , vs 

Pate raised his hand and a ball of fire stood directly in the man’s 
face, dazzling him so that he could just perceive that he was in a 
shower of light. Like a flash the glare had come, and in an instant 
the ball of fire disappeared. ae | 

“What think you now?” demanded Pierre. 1h} 

“«T have a suspicion,” said the man, in a faltering voice. 

‘“‘ Well, what do you suspect?’ i : . 

‘You may be the great magician of India, but it strikes me that 
you are more ee Dasara a 

‘* Let us hear what you think I am. ; 

‘** You are the Gredt.mnopidion of the world—Satan himself. Yes, 
I expect to see you change again—transform yourself into some 


fierce monster.” eed ee 
“<T’ll paralyze your tongue for that speech,’ said Pierre; and on 


the instant the man was paralyzed. 

A look of terror overspread the fellow’s face. He appeared to 
make an effort to speak, but nota sound escaped his lips. But our 
-hero soon removed the spell, and when his power of speech returned 


the man said: 

“Can I go now?” 

**Go where?” i. 3 

“J wish to return to my home. ; a 

, ‘‘ But I thought you were sent to pursue a maiden fair! 

f “J will go, with your permission,” said the man, dejectedly. 
Will you tell me where you live? 
“No need to tell you anything! 
‘| should like to know where you live, 


ou when 1 want you.” Bohai?’ 
~~ ou will never find me if I can help it,” said the man, in trem- 


tones. 
el good man, you can make a friend of me, 


# not crave your friendship.” 
Pierre laughed re a merry manner, and the man made a move to 


go woward iis cart. 2 





so that I will be able to 


if you will.” 
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‘Hold on a moment,” said Pierre. 
you depart in peace. 
me for?” 

‘Why do you ask, when you already know?” 

‘My good friend, you are determined to run on wrong lines, | 
am not the devil; 1am but a mortal, like vourself. 1 am indeed a 
great magician; but I possess no supernatural power, Our meeting 
here was accidental. You made a mistake as to my identity, and 
you would not be set right. Now do not run off on another mis- 
take. As I understand the matter, you seek a runaway maiden. I 
may aid you in finding her if you will confide in me.” 

‘*T have nothing to confide.” 

‘*Now you would mislead me.”’ 

‘No; I am telling you the truth.” 

. ae you not seeking a runaway maiden?” 

“Tam,” 

““ You know her name, do you not?” 

‘“Her name is Emily.” 

‘*And her last name?” 

**T do not know,” 

“‘ Be careful!” 

‘‘On my honor, I do not know.” 

: ‘Tell me the circumstances under which you started out to find 
er; 

‘“‘T live in C——. I havea client—a maiden lady—who hada 
young lady under her care who, this afternoon, disappeared. My 
client had reason to think the girl had run away. I was sent for 
and persuaded, or, rather, employed to catch the runaway.”’ 

‘* But when you supposed I was the runaway you invited me to 
return to the school.” 

‘*T believe the girl was a pupil of my client.” 

“You must know her name.’ 

“‘T only know that her name is Emily.” 

‘‘Did you ever see the girl?” 

‘** Never to my recollection,” 

‘* What is the name of your client?” . | 

“Miss Cassie Smith.” 

‘And she lives at C——?” 

Yes.” 

i Ty you know why the girl ran away?” 

“6 On? , 

" Seay nothing whatever, except the girl’s first name?” 

bel sy , . 

“It may go hard with you if you deceive me.” 

‘“You appear to be very much interested in the girl,” said the 
man. ? ; \ 

_ “T don’t mind telling you that Iam somewhat interestedin her,” 
answered Pierre. { 

**Do you know her?” ‘ 

‘‘T have met her. And now, my good man, you may go.” 

The man did not stop to parley further, but went over, released 
his horse, jumped into his cart, and said: 

+ Twill bid you good-night.” 
- “Good-night,” said Pierre, as the man drove away. 

Our hero waited until the man had driven out of sight, when he 
went to the hedge over which he had assisted the girl and called 
out: ; 

“You may come now.” A 

There came no answer, and again he caHed: ons 

‘‘Come on! There is no danger now.” > 

Still there came no answer, and he muttered: 9 

“‘T wonder where she can be?” 

He leaped over the hedge and looked around, but he could see 
nothing of the girl. He searched in every direction, frequently call- v 
ing out to her, but he could find no trace of the girl. 

Pars had become greatly interested in the girl. She was beauti- 
ful, and her name was Emily. Although he failed to learn her last. 
name, he had his suspicions and was greatly concerned about her. 

His search having proved fruitless, he decided to return to the 
town. When he reached the hotel, he told the story of his advent- 
ure to Harry Blankway, and concluded with the statement that he 
really believed the girl he had met was the Emily he was seeking. 

Pierre had confided to a certain extent in Harry, and fully as con- 
cerned ‘his commission to find Emily Thorne. He had not even con- 
cealed the fact that he held a large amount of treasure in trust for ' 
the girl 

After Pierre had concluded his story, Harry said: 

«You must not be too sanguine about this girl being the one you 
seek simply because her name is Emily. Emily is a very common 
name in England.” 

‘But this girl is beautiful.” 

‘‘No doubt there are many beautiful girls of that name in Eng- 
land.”’ 

On the following day Pierre went to the town of C——, and 
sought out the lady, Miss Cassie Smith. He finally located her 
iGabtiorics, and spent some time studying the surroundings. Having 
completed his survey of the premises, he sought an entrance to the 
house. He was met at the door by a maid, who demanded his busi- 
ness, and he stated that he desired to see Miss Smith. 

The maid did not ask him in; indeed, she left him standing there 
and closed tle door in his face. She was gone some time; but at. 
length the door was reopened, and the maid asked: 

‘Please send in your name, sir.” 

“The lady will not recognize my name,” said Pierre, as he hand- 
ed the girl a card: and he added: ‘I am anxious to see Miss Smith 
on very important business, and I trust she will grant me an inter- 
view.” 

The maid went away again, closing the door in his face as before, 
and he was kept waiting a long time. Finally the maid reappeared 
and bid him enter. 

Pierre was shown into a plainly furnished room, and was kept 


‘*One word, and I will let 
What is the name of the girl whom you took 
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waiting some time ere Miss Smith appeared; and raen gps ene 
saw that she was anything else than the conventional 0 a maid. | 
the contrary, she was a dark-faced, keen-eyed woman, with rues 
and craft plainly expressed in every look and MATER eS 
tered the room ina cautious sie v pote fixing her keen eyes on 

, ced him over from head to foot. 4 i 
* 2 ang he when the lady entered the room. She bid him 
resume his seat, at the same time seating herself, 

‘You wish to see me, sir?” she asked. 

‘Yes, madame.” t it 

‘*1 do not remember having met you before, sir, 

‘* No: we have never a nity tue 

‘* Neither is your name familiar Beri 

wi recone I have but recently arrived in England.” 

‘*May Lask where you have resided ? 

as : ndia.”’ 

Poe oa a start, and there came not only a strange look 
to her eyes, but a most singular expression shot over her whole face. 

‘You are from India?” she repeated. 

‘“Yes; I arrived in England but a few days ago, 

‘** And you bave business with me?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

Pies PEA the woman, and there followed a rather awk- 

ard s : : } 
i stan I am prepared to listen to you,” said Miss Smith, 

‘© You had a young lady living here with you, I believe? 

e Yea sir... 

s aia to make some inquiries about that lady.” 

** Indeed!”’ * fg 

‘“ Yes. Will you kindly tell me her name? ‘ 

Miss Smith smiled in a very sweet manner, and, in a pleasant tone 
of voice, said: / cee 

“I certainly must first know why you are making these inquir- 
des, sir.” ‘ 

Pierre hesitated a moment, and then said: 

‘I will tell you frankly. I bear a message from India toa young 
ladys and I have reason to believe that the young lady I seek was 
recently under your care,”’ F 

‘* Yours is a most singular statement,” said the woman. 

{ .“ How so, madame?” 

“Why, if you have a message for a lady, it must certainly bear 
her address.” 

‘*‘ No; the party sending the message did not know the lady’s ad- 
dress. I was requested to hunt her up.” ; 

‘** Why do you come to me? ~What reason have you to think the 
young lady who was recently under my care is the lady you are 
Jooking for?” 

‘I was led to think so by accident.” 

‘Indeed! And will you explain the circumstance?” 


” 


‘‘I met the young lady who was under your care in a very strange 


way.” 
There came a startled look to the woman’s face as Pierre made 
the foregoing statement; and, after a slight hesitation, she said: ° 

“If you met the lady, why didn’t you make the inquiries of her?” 

‘‘T saw her but a moment.” 

‘“‘ Under what circumstances?” 

““She was inquiring her way. I was attracted by her beautiful 
‘face. 
name of the lady I seek.” 

‘* What is her other name?” : 

‘‘ For very important reasons, I can not disclose the family name 
of the young lady I am in quest of until she has been otherwise 
identified. That is the reason why I came here to ask of you the 
name of the lady who was staying with you.”’ * 

os qua that is your sole business with me?” 

Sab id. 

‘You should have got the information: from the young lady her- 
self. The fact of your not having done so leads me to suspect that 
you are not what you represent yourself to be,” said Miss Smith. 

“I will explain why,” was the answer. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


PIERRE, while talking with Miss Smith, had been thinking certain 
matters over. He discerned that the woman, instead of being an in- 
nocent old maid, as he had pictured her to be by what the man who 
had been sent to capture the runaway girl had told him, was really 
a shrewd, designing woman. Under the new developments he de- 
cided that there was something wrong 

Pierre had said that he would explain why he did not ask the 
young lady her name. His explanation was that his attention was 
distracted a moment after he had conceived the suspicion of her 
identity, and when he looked again for the lady she had disappeared. 

‘‘T can not understand why you should hesitate about telling me 
the name of the young lady you are in search of,”’ said Miss Smith. 

“I can not tell you the name, for reasons which I have already 
stated,”’ Pierre answered, » 

“Then you can not expect me to tell you her name,”’ 

“Very well, madame, If you do not choose to do so, I can prob- 
ably gain the information in another direction.” ; 

There came a smile to the woman's face, and she said: 

‘I don’t think you can,” 

Pierre was nonplused for a moment at the woman’s answer 

‘‘ Wasn't the fact of the girl's residence here known to any one?” 
he asked, 

** Yes; my neighbors wel] knew of her residence here.”’ 

‘Then some of them must know her name.”’ . 

Again the woman smiled in a self satisfied manner and said: 

** They do not know her name.” 

“Did you make a secret of her name?” 





_ mation because of your reticence toward me.” 


I heard her addressed by the name of Emily; and that is the 
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‘Yes; of her right name. She was known as my niece 
Smith, You can not learn her real name save from me.’ 

‘Then you had a reason for concealing her vame?” 

‘To speak frankly, yes.”’ 

‘* What was your reason?” 

‘You are very impertinent, sir! You refuse to give me any in- 
formation, and yet you freely ask me questions. You will get no 
information from me.” sae 

‘‘ Perhaps you might be persuaded to reconsider your resolution? 

‘Yes, when you tell me your purpose. If you would tell me 
why you seek this information, I might as freely answer all your 
questions.” ffs 

‘‘ May I ask if you are related to the girl? 

‘‘T can not answer you,”’ 

‘Are you friendty toward her?” us yan 

“‘T love her as though she were indeed my own child. 

‘Then why did she run away from you?” 

There came a strange light in the woman’s eyes as she said: 

‘*How do you know she ran away from me?” nk 

‘*T learned from her own lips that she was a fugitive. 

‘And yet you claim you had no conversation with her!” 

“She did not tell me she was a fugitive. It was because of an 
involuntary exclamation that escaped her lips that caused me to sus- 
pect that she was.a fugitive.” 

‘* You say you come from India?’’. 

“Yes.” . : 

‘‘Is the name inscribed on youf card—Pierre Bindalais—your 
right name?” 7 

‘*It is the name I am known by.” 

‘*You had better tell me the truth; and, what is more, you had 
better tell me your purpose in seeking my ward.” 

‘“‘T can not explain my purpose in seeking the girl.’’ 

“Then I know of no reason why you should take up more of my 
time.” 

‘* You absolutely refuse me any information?” 

“Edom? ’ 

“*T shall gain the information I seek.” 

‘*That is your own business, sir,”’ : 

“T feel satisfied that the young lady who fled from here is the 
one I seek.’’ \ 

‘‘ You have a right to suspect what you choose.” 

“If she proves to be the young lady for whom I am searching, 
and it developes that you have treated her cruelly, it will go hard 
with you.” ; 

‘*Do you threaten me, sir?” ; 

‘‘No; I merely throw out a suggestion.” ho 

Pierre concluded that nothing was to be gained by prolonging his 
visit further, so he rose to go. 

‘‘ Remember,” said Miss Smith, ‘I have only refused you infor- 


Emily 


‘* Very well, madame.” 

__ “1 say now that if you will make a confidant of me I will tell you ’ 
all { know about the young lady.” ; 

‘‘T do not choose to make a confidant of you, madame.” 

‘‘T do not mind telling you,” said Miss Smith, tantalizingly, ‘that 
Miss Emily is again under my care.” 

Pierre started. y 

‘But you will never find her,” the woman continued, *‘ unless 
you learn her whereabouts from me; so you had better think mat- 
ters over, and when you conclude to trust me I will give you all the 
information you seek.” & Ait 

Pierre reflected for a moment, and decided to switch off on a new 
tack. He said: ‘ 

‘‘ Madame, I really have obtained all the information I seek.” 

Miss Smith looked puzzled, and Pierre added: 

‘* Yes, I am satisfied as to her identity.” 

‘* You may be mistaken.” 

‘‘T am not mistaken.” 

“It would be safer for you to confide in me.” 

‘‘T do not think I need any further information from you.” 

s nou are fully satisfied as to the girl’s identity?” 

“‘T am.” 4 

“* May I ask whom you think the young lady may be?” | 

“‘T know her name is Emil Thorne,” Pierre answered. 

The woman's face assumed an ashen hue, like one suddenly de- 
tected in a crime, when Pierre pronounced the name, ‘‘ Emi] 
Thorne.” For a moment the woman's agitation was so great she 
could not speak. 

Pierre smiled in a self-satisfied manner. His nonchalance seemed 
to nerve the woman, and by a great effort she managed to regain 
her self-control, and she tat ’ 

‘‘T feared you really did know the identity of the girl who is un- 
der my care and were about to mention her name. Yotioed the an- 
ticipation caused me considerable terror; and when you merely 
mentioned the name of some girl by the name of Emily Thorne the 
revulsion of feeling overcame me for an instant.” 

Miss Smith smiled in a forced manner after deliverin herself of 
this, as she evidently considered, clever explanation of het sudden 
right, and then continued: 

“There are reasons why I do not desire the identity of m 206e 
to be known. You soi girl named Emily hina, Toluderete a 
hope you may find her. I would gladly aid you in locating her if T 
could; but I never heard the name before. ' 


OW, a8 you have been 
so frank, I will be equally frank. The name of the young lady w 
is under my care is—”’ Tin ont te 


The woman stopped short, and Pierre, who was a 
Servant fellow, heard several faint taps. One less o 
our hero would not have observed these little t 
an expert electrician, and he inter reted their 


the instant. The taps conveyed this warning: 
) ng: 
‘* Be careful!” ¥ ; 


uick and ob- 
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aps; but Pierre was 
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ates Prerre was greatly surprised at this evidence of a conspiracy; but 
he did not betray the fact that be had “ caught on,” He deciced, of 
; se, that there was a listener to his conversation with the woman: 
that, in fact, there was a preconcerted design ou the part of some 
one to frustrate his efforts to learn the identity of the young lady 
who, Pierre was vow certain, was none other than Emily Thorne. 

p The woman had, apstated, suddenly come to a halt in her revela- 
PANE, 80 58 did Dot continue and give the name, our hero said, 

gatively: 

* Well, madame?" 

“T have reconsidered." , 

ef — you will not give me the name?” 

“ Not now.” 

*“ Why not?” 

“I can not explain. 
at — future ea 

“Qh, you n not trouble yourself, madame! I am fully satis- 
fied that the name of the ones lady whom you have in aa eae 
tody is Emily Thorne, I can not be misled. “I will bid you good- 
night, madame.” 

** Don't go yet.” 

‘“*T know of no reason why I should remain any longer.” 

= there came that mysterious tap-tap, which our hero inter- 
preted to say: 

‘* Let him ge!” 

*«Then you are determined to go?” 

‘“*Tam; but our interview has been very satisfactory to me, I can 

assure you, madame.” : 

“It has been very unsatisfactory to me, sir. Indeed, it is a sin- 
gular experience. A stranger enters my house and proceeds, in a 
mysterious manner, to question me; and, although he. obtains no in- 
formation, he goes away with the assurance that he is fully satisfied.” 

‘* Yes; I reiterate it: I am fully satisfied.” 

‘“‘T have formed a conclusion in regard to you,” said the woman, 
abruptly 

“« Very likely you have,”’ said Pierre, calmly. 

** My conclusion is that you are a rogue.” 

Pierre smiled and said: . 

“Be careful, madame; you do not know whom you address.”’ 

“No; Ido not! Perhaps if I did I would lose no time in sum- 
moning the police.” . 

Pierre raised his hand, when suddenly the woman’s form became 
rigid. She appeared to make an effort to speak; but no sound came 
forth from her palzied lips, and a look of terror overspread her 
face. For a moment Pierre contemplated the woman; and then, 

raising his hand and making a few passes, he departed. 

An instant after our hero had left, a dark-faced man entered the 
room, and at that moment Miss Smith, who was just beginning to 
regain her senses, toppled over. The man sprang forward and 
‘caught her, saying, inalow tone: 

«The excitement has been too much for you, my dear.” 

‘*T do not know what came over me,” said the woman, ina husky 
voice. ‘‘Suddenly I lost all power of speech, and my limbs became 

ralyzed.”” 
sai This probably a nervous attack, my dear. 

‘for asbestos when you began to fell shaky?” 

‘I felt as well as ever I did in my life. when suddenly it seemed 
ag though the very life were being crushed out of me.” 

«Who is that fellow?” 

«J do not know.” ' 

“You never saw him before?” 
~ #*No.” 

“Did you ever hear ofhim?” 

“* Never. , ¥ 

“*Did you never hear Emily speak of a friend?” 

46 No.” i 

“* This is all very strange.” 

“« Yes, itis very strange.” 

“« We must find Emily at all hazards.” ‘ , 
$ «© A very shrewd man is on her track. He will find her. 

«Tt is possible that this fellow has found her. 

**T think not.” t 

“You are coming along all right now, my dear. I will follow 
that fellow and find out who he is.” 

“‘ Be careful, Amrac!” ., 

“You can trust me. I am always careful.” - 

-«*But that man is possessed of some mysterious power. 

“Bah! There is no mystery that is beyond me. I possess all the 
knowledge known to the fakirs of India. This youth, although a 
bright, smart fellow, isa mere tyro. He possesses one secret, how 
ever, I believe, that it is necessary for me to ea _ Yes, my 
dream is about to be realized, I believe. I have always claimed that 
some day Emily would bring usa fortune. I am satisfied that this 

oung man knows the secret of her wealth. JL will follow him up; 
T wil find out who he is, and then I will wring from him the facts 
I wish to learn; and the man Amrac hastily left the room. 

In the meantime Pierre, who had driven to C in a dog-cart, 
entered his vehicle and started to return. He had permitted his 
horse to along at a slow gait, and had gone but a short distance, 

when suddenly he was startled by a strange occurrence. 
A woman leaped into the cart beside him! 
The woman urged his horse into a smart trot ere he had had time 
to , and when he had recovered from his surprise the woman 
rative tone: 4. 
ant wn penser now! You are being followed! 


—_—_—_——— 


CHAPTER XV. 


beerved that the woman spoke in broken English. He 
Sot nn 9 tole oe she was a middle-aged woman; and he also recog- 


nized the fact that she was an East Indian. 


I may give you the information you desire 


Why didn’t you call 
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Pierre was a very much surprised youth; but his curiosity was 
aroused, and he permitted the woman to urge his horse forward 
without protest. 

‘Can I take the reins?” she asked. 

Pierre passed the reins to her, and she urged the horse to a gallop, 
She ran the horse for at least two miles, and then she let him come 
down to a trot; then, in an abrupt manner, she said: 

‘* You are surprised?” 

‘* Well, yes; [am somewhat surprised, madame.” 

‘You do not understand it at all?” 

“T should say not!” . 

The woman laughed in a very peculiar manner and said: 

‘* You just came from a house in C——, where you went to in- 
quire about a certain young lady?” 

‘You are quite right. madame.”’ 

ene lady you seek is named Emily Thorne?” 

Nee 

‘‘And you suspect that the name of the girl who escaped from 
that house is Emily Thorne?” 

“Pao 

‘* Why do you seek her?” 

“*Madame, please tell me who you are. Remember you have ap- 
proached me in a most extraordinary manner.” 

‘*T admit that. Now, to prove to you that Iam worthy of your 
confidence, I will tell you that the young lady who escaped from 
that house is Emily Thorne; and I would like to know how you hap- 
pened to go there to make inquiries about her.” 

‘Later on I may answer your question.” 

EB ‘ ee you know where the girl is now?” 

“cc oO. ’ 


‘“Then we must find her. She knows that I am her friend.” 

‘© Are you really her friend?” 

(oleame 

** And do you live in that house?” 

“‘T was there temporarily.”’ 

‘«Were you there when the girl ran away?” 

‘‘No. If 1 had been there at that time I should have gone with 
her. I have sought the girl, but have not found her as yet. The 
man you saw in that house is a devil.” 

“‘T saw no man there!”’ exclaimed Pierre. 

“Well, whether you saw him or not, there is a man there, and he 
was listening to every word that passed between you and that 
woman.” 

‘‘T knew that some one was listening.” 

’ “ And how did you come to know it?” 

‘For the present that is my secret,” said Pierre. 

me what you know about Emily Thorne?” 
-“‘T will—as you say—later on. In the meantime we must find 
the girl. The man who is following you may circumvent us.” 

‘Is there a man following us?” ! 

Rey Oia ® 

“« How do you know there is?” 

‘1 saw him start in the direction you took soon after. you went 
out of the house. 
after you. I took ashort cut across the fields, overtook you, and 
jumped into your cart. That man is sure to find you. Now, take 
my advice, and prevent him if you can.” ; 

“‘Oh, we'll attend to him!” exclaimed our hero. 
that man’s relations to the girl Emily Thorne?” 

“It is a long story.” 

‘Repeat it to me.” 

“‘T will later on; but, in the meantime, throw that man off your 
track. You know where to find him: do not let him have the same 
advantage as concerns you.” 

‘* Your advice is very mysterious.”’ 

‘Tt is from that man that Emily Thorne fled.” 

“If you are her friend, why did-you not. long ago warn her of 
her danger, if she was in danger? Why did you not take measures 
to protect her?” 

‘‘T was preparing to make a revelation to her, when that man 
stole her away.. I searched for her, and finally trailed her to that 
house. I was listening to a conversation between that man and 
woman when you were announced. It appears that from the very 
first moment of your presence they suspected that you were in some 
way interested in the girl—even before either of them had seen you 
—and while you were talking to the woman the man was listening 
in the next room. I was also a listener, and when opportunity of- 
fers I will explain everything to you.” 

‘Tg this man an East Indian?” asked Pierre. 

“Yes,” answered the woman, with a surprised look. 

‘What is his interest in the girl?” 

‘« He believes her to be a great heiress.” 

‘‘ What led him to such a suspicion?” 

The woman hesitated a moment, and then asked: 

‘«What is your interest in the girl?” 

“‘T can not tell you.” 


‘*Why not?” 
‘J must first know who you are, and be satisfied of your fidelity, 


my good woman, and then I will reveal to you all that it is neces- 
sary for you to know.” 

“J should like to ask you one question,” said the woman, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘« Proceed,” said Pierre. 

“Did you ever know Veltajimsajee?” 

Our hero gave a start of surprise and amazement. 
had mentioned the name of the old magician. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the woman; ‘‘I understand now! My question 
is answered, You have met Veltajimsajee. You are in his employ 
You ask me who the man Amrac is, I can tell you,” 

‘*Do so.” 

‘7 must first understand fully your relations to the girL” 





‘* Will you tell 
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**T will admit this much: my interest in her is connected with 
the old man whom you have mentioned. ee 

‘Do you really know his interest in the girl? 

‘*T do,” 

The woman was thoughtful a moment, and then she asked: 

‘* Are you an honest man, or a villain, like Amrac? 
Pierre had resumed the reins and was driving the pony, 
ognized that they were approaching the town, and he said: 

‘““We have not much more time to talk,. I am near the place 
where I am temporarily residing.” }. 

‘* Will you not heed my warning? 

‘‘And what is your warning? 7 34 

‘You must not return to your abiding place. 

‘What would you have me do?” i 

‘Ride on; throw that man Amrac off the track. 

‘‘T think I have thrown him off the track,” ; 

‘No’ it will be no easy matter to throw him off your trail. You 
will have to resort to a skillful trick to escape him, That man has 
a scent like a dog. It was because of this quality that the old ma- 

ician selected him.”’ 

Seatapicion began to form in our hero's mind. He had heard of 
Indian thugs following men even to England. And it was possible, 
too, that this woman was a Phasigar, He recalled the singular 
manner in which she had joined him, Her story might be partly 
true or wholly false; but the chances were that she was really an 
emissary of the man who, she said, was followin him. It might 
be her intention not to lead but to mislead him. e determined to 
be very cautious. He brought the pony to a halt. 

‘* What will you do?” demanded the woman. 

‘‘We will stop here until you have convinced me of your hon- 
esty,” said Pierre, looking straight into the woman’s eyes. 

A strange expression shot from the woman’s eyes, and there came 
an ominous look to her face. 

‘*Do you doubt my story?” she asked. 

‘«]—er—never saw you until half an hour ago.” 

‘That is true; but haven’t I proved to you that I am.a friend of 
the girl you seek?” 

““How?” ‘ 

“‘Did I not ted you what that woman refused to reveal? Have I 
not told you the real name of the girl who was under that woman’s 
care? If I were not her friend, why would I have told you what 
she refused to reveal?” 

‘«That revelation has due weight with me; but I must have abso- 
lute proof of your honesty and fidelity before I can trust, you.” 

“«]t is more necessary that I should have the assurance of your 
honesty and fidelity,” came the declaration. 

“IT did not seek you,”’ said Pierre. , 

“Yes, I sought you; that is true. I want to save you from that 
terrible man Amrac; and I advise you to drive on, and take every 
means you can think of to throw him off the track.” 

‘*Suppose he does run me down?” 

a If he does, and considers it to his interest to do so, he will kill 
ou. ; 

‘I think I can take care of myself.” _ 

*“‘Ah, you don’t know him!. That man is a secret assassin—an 
Indian thug. You have lived in India?” 

‘*T was born there ” 

“Then you will understand when I tell you that the man Amrac 
was the leader of a band of thugs in his native country. He is one 
of the most dangerous men in England at this moment. He is 
versed in what the English call the black art. He is master of the 
secrets of all kinds of subtle and deadly poisons and potions. He is 
a wonderful magician, practicing the most terrible deceits and al- 
lurements, He is relentless and heartless. He knows no God, no 
country, no friendship, save that his god is gold, his passion gam- 
bling. He leads a double life. He posesin London asa gentleman, 
where he lives in grand state; butin reality he is an apostate Parsee, 
a common robber and cheat. . He is now in desperate straits, His 
hopes are founded on the girl Emily Thorne. Any one who would 
come between him and his purpose in that direction he would de- 
stroy as you would step upon a venomous insect. He works in 
secret, and has secret agents, men who would stop at nothing to do 
his bidding. He must not learn where you live; he must not learn 
anything about you, or, as I live, he will surely destroy you. Mark 
well my words and trust me!’’ 

Our hero was deeply impressed by the woman’s words. She did 
seem to be speaking with the utmost frankness. 

“And you think that man is on my track?” asked Pierre. 

‘“‘T am sure he is,” 

; < ne know how he came to be interested in Emily Thorne?” 

‘‘ And will you reveal all this to me?” 

‘*T will, as soon as we fully understand each other.” 

‘* What would you suggest that we do now?” 

“‘T would recommend that you send this horse to the stable, and 
that you and I go on afoot, until we are certain we have thrown 
that man off our track.” 

“All right,” said Pierre, after a moment’s reflection; ‘I will fol- 
low your advice.” ; 

‘‘Ts the pony your own?” 

** No; I hired him.” 

‘If we drive to the 
find his way home?” 

st YY Ga, no doubt he would.” 

1 We will do that, and then we will proceed afoot.’’ 

Weta you propose to go?” 

‘‘ We will make sure that the man is really followin rou,” 

the woman, ‘‘then we can decide on the est aetans oo acai oy 
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CHAPTER XVL. .. " ; 


PrerR»E, at the time of his arrival in England, was in his nine- 
teenth year, and he was a remarkable young man, He din- 


cernment and perception of the keenest sort. He was brave, skill- 


ful, and in various ways highly se ne and, above all, he 
| was honest, and would have surrendere 


to Emily her fortune had 
she been one of the most hideous of creatuges; but, having seen her, 


beauty had captivated him, and he became the more earnest. 
ae cael eat He had pondered well over all! the 


and enthusiastic in her behalf. 
woman had said to him, and he asked: 

‘* What is your pe artis 

‘‘My English name is Sara yfe.”’ ; 

tf Bérab, it will follow your advice,” said Pierre; ‘and if IJ am led 


to suspect that you are false or treacherous, and have allied yourself 
with me in order to betray me, it will prove a fatal experiment to 


yourself.” ; 
‘It is on behalf of Emily Thorne that I have allied myself to you. 
I believe you to be her real friend; and if what I believe is indeed 
true, it will prove a very fortunate circumstance that we met. 
‘‘Does this man Amrac know of your existence?” 


‘‘ He does; but he believes that I have either returned to India or 


that I am dead.” 

‘* And yet you say you were in that house?” ; 

‘“ Yes; I followed him secretly. I have long been on his track. 
It was my intention to steal the girl.” 

‘‘ Does Emily know of your existence?” 

‘She believes me dead.” 

‘‘ And what were your relations to her?” 


“‘T was her ayah from the moment she was born to the time she 


fell under the influence of that man Amrac. He thought he had 
killed me, but later on was led to believe that I had escaped with 
my life and had returned to India.” ; 

‘You say that were Amrac to know of your presence in England 
he roy kill you?” 

sé es ” 


““Why do you not appeal to the law for protection?” 


‘‘It would be impossible to produce any evidence against him. 
He works in secret, That man can administer a poison so deadly 
that the victim would die in terrible agony, and yet all the physi- 


cians on earth could not discover the real cause of death. Oh, he is 


a dangerous man!” 

‘‘And yet, notwithstanding all you tell me, I do not fear him,” 
said Pierre. ‘‘ But now, what do you propose to do to throw this 
man off our track?” 

‘‘ Drive near the stable and let the horse go.” 

Pierre urged the pony forward, and in a few minutes he halted 
and they alighted from the cart. He then started the pony forward. 
The intelligent little animal went straight in the direction of the sta- 
ble, and Pierre said: 

| He will go home all right. Which road do you propose to 
take?” (inca 

‘‘ We will walk toward Warwick.” 

They proceeded along the road at a rapid gait, and when about 
half-way to Warwick, Sarah said: ; 

“‘ Now we will climb over this hedge and watch for awhile, to see 
if that man is really following you.” 5 2 + 

They climbed over the hedge, took up a position where they could 
obtain an unobstructed view of the road without being seen them- 
selves, and waited. An hour passed, but they saw nowigns of Amrac. 

‘Well, what do you think about it?” asked Pierre, ; 


‘‘It would seem that for some reason he has not followed you.” 

‘‘He may come along yet. We will stay here awhile longer, and 
in the meantime I would like you to give me all the information you 
possess about this man Amrac and Emily Thorne.” 

‘‘But you must tell me your story.” 

‘*T can not do that.” 

‘« Will you tell me your interest in Emily?” 

‘‘T will. I possess the secret of ber fortune.” 

“Then she is really an heiress?” exclaimed the woman, 

‘* Yes; she a great heiress.” 

“And from whom does her fortune come?” — 

‘*The old magician.” 

** And you have come to 

‘“*T have.” 

The woman was thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

‘‘It is indeed fortunate that you and I met!” 

‘It would appear so. Now tell me about that man.” 

‘“The old magician Veltajimsajee—” 

Pierre gave a start. The woman ceased speaking, and, after a 
pause, she asked: ; 

‘‘ What causes your surprise?” 

‘**Tt sounds so odd to hear you mention the name of my old ben- 
efactor and instructor so familiarly.” 

‘‘T admitted that I had heard of him.” 

‘Did you ever know him?” f 
4 i only know that he saved the life of Emily when she was an 
nfant. 

‘‘ And what reason had you or the man 
was to inherit a fortune?! ron rouberaene 

‘That revelation came in a most remarkable m r 
discovery made first by myself. and afterward Sonne a . 
strange manner, by Amrac. I will tel] you all later on; first let me 
continue the story that I had commenced.” ~ 

v ree . 

‘* Veltajimsajee, the old magician, somehow os c 
Emily, and he employed several men to aati foe here aan 


put her in possession of her fortune?” 


these men was the fellow Amrac—” ; Ans 
* ae became of the others?’ interrupted Pierre 
‘‘T have reason to believe that thev were a . assagsi 

by Amrac, One thing ae — 


I know: Emily was brought to England 


A 
























while a mere infant, and I was brought-here with her. When she 
Was about twelve years of ave she was stolen, and from that day un- 
til this night she has been held a prisoner by that man Amrac.’ 

**From whom was she stolen? 

‘<The parties to whom she had been committed. I was accused 
of being a party to the abduction, and I was arrested and put in jail; 
but T escaped, and ever since have been a fugitive. I began a search 
for the child, and in time I got upon the track of Amrac. I knew 
better than any one else how and for whom to search, as I had 
learned the secret that the child was a probable heiress,” 

** How long have you been pursuing Amrac?” 

“For more than three years, and to-night was the first time I got 
an intimation as to the whereabouts of Emily. I haven’t seen her 
since the night she was stolen—yes, stolen from the room where she 
was sleeping with me. I was strangled and left for dead; but I re- 
covered, and, as I told you, I was arrested as an accomplice of the 
abductors, My story, notwithstanding the attempted murder of 
myself, was not believed: it was looked upon as a trick to cover my 
crime. One thing [ learned: the child was taken to France and 
Kept there for over two years. It was after her return to England 
that I got upon the track of her abductor. And now you know all 
the facts.” 

“You have not told me all yet,” said Pierre. ‘You have not 
told me how you discovered that Emily was an heiress.”’ 

The woman was thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

*<T will reveal all to you; but first answer me one question: How 
is it that you can put Emily in possession of her fortune?” 

‘Tam a joint heir with her.” 

The woman gave a start and exclaimed: 

** Are you the babe who was saved on that night when the mission 
was destroyed?’’ 

“Tam.” 

S eae is strange. It has always been supposed that you were 
ead.” 

‘*T was rescued by Veltajimsajee, and he watched over me like a 
father as ta as he lived. He has instructed me in the arts of mag- 
ic and revealed to me mysteries that give me a wonderful power 
over man and beast.” 

‘*Then indeed you are a match for Amrac!” exclaimed the wom- 
am. ‘‘ Veltajimsajee was the greatest magician in all India.” ~ 

«But you have not told me how you discovered that Emily was 
an heiress,’”’ said Pierre, abruptly. 

**T will tell you,’ replied the woman. ‘‘Upon Emily’s arm is 
written, by some mysterious process, a strange legend. It must 
have been put there by the old magician, and very few could trans- 
late the meaning of it. I, being the daughter of a magician, was 
able to read it; and Amrac, being a magician, he also succeeded in 
reading the strange revelation preserved in such a remarkable man- 

” = 


‘« Well, what is the interpretation of the cabalistic lettering on the 
girl’s arm?” 

«Tt is to the effect that Emily is a child of destiny, and that upon 
her eighteenth birthday a secret will be revealed to her, if she is 
alive, and that the secret will be revealed under certain conditions; 
and no matter upon what part of the planet she may be at the time.”’ 

“« How is it that Amrac did not take the girl back to India after 
he got her in his possession?’’ asked Pierre. 

‘*He dare not return there.” 

‘© Why not?” \ 

“Tf there is one person on earth whom he fears, that person is 
Veltajimaajee.”” : 

‘* But the old magician is dead.” 

‘* That makes no difference.” 

“J do not understand. Does he not know that the old magician 
is dead?” , sy : 

‘Tt is possible he knows that he is dead. 

“Then why should Amrac fear him?” 

‘‘Because he knows that the old magician has a successor, and 
that the successor would be as fatal to him as the old magician him- 
self. And now mark the hand of fate: Veltajimsajee has a succes- 
sor, and already that successor is on the track of the assassin Amrac! 
No, no; he can not escape Fate! He has violated some sacred oath, 
and Nemesis is already pursuing him.” 


‘* How?” 
- Sibly os person. You do not fear him; and you have found the 


girl in the most remarkable manner. Fate led you to her. Indeed, 
can you not see that Fate led me to you? And Fate is leading Amrac 
to his doom through you.” 

Pierre was deeply (arpiadid by the woman’s words of preps 

“Jt is strange,” he said, “that all these things should have 
chanced to happen.” — , 

“Jt is not chance; it is Fate. ; 

“And now, what shall we do? It is evident that I have not been 
iwgels pot be sure of that. He may have obtained information 
that has satisfied him and hauled off the trail; but he will make a 
a great struggle against you.” : 

** But he knows nothing of me. 

“His suspicions are aroused—yes, it is possible he has already 
seen the hand of fate. He may already recognize In you the succes- 
gor of Veltajimsajee. He will seek to destroy you. His safety lies 
alone in your death. But I know he will not succeed, because the 
fates are against him. But you myst have a care! 

“ Well, what shall we do now?” 

“We had better remain where My! a ey, longer. 

j jrcumstances you and Emily met. 

Ober wr aed decided to srtiet the woman, and he proceeded and re- 
lated all the facts of bis meeting with Emily. 


Tell me 


—_—— 
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| In the first place, Emily has a fear of that man. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


WHEN our hero’s narrative was completed, the woman said; 

‘‘Ah, you can see that it is Fate! And now we must find the girl 
and in the meantime you must keep concealed from Amrac. 

‘If it is Fate, why should I keep concealed from this man? If 
my star is to blot his star from the firmament, I need not fear him.” 

‘‘ Ah, but no one can forecast the lines of fate! We can but fol- 
low them, I believe it will happen as you have said; but we dare 
not presume, for we do not know. And now we—” The woman 
stopped speaking, and a look of singular intelligence flashed over 
her swarthy face as she muttered, in a husky whisper, ‘‘ What does 
that mean?” 

The two, during all the conversation which had occurred between 
them, had remained behind the hedge, and they had just made a 
move to return to the road when the sudden change in the woman’s 
demeanor occurred. 

‘* We have been trailed,’’ she whispered. 

**By whom?” 

‘That man Amrac.of a certainty.” 

‘* We will meet him!’’ exclaimed our hero. 

‘No, no!’ 


‘* But you forget Fate! Yes, you told me I was his adverse fate; 
and I anvif he is a foe to the girl Emily Thorne.” 

‘*He is her foe, or, rather, he means to use her for his dupe.” 

‘Have you an idea as to his designs?” 

“‘Yes. He intends to make Emily his wife.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

‘Yes: I have positive evidence of it.” 

‘‘How did you obtain it?” 

‘I have been on his track. I have overheard’ several conversa- 
tions between him and the woman, and I have learned many facts. 
She accidentally 
learned that he was to visit her, and that is why she ran away.” 

‘‘Why did not the man Amrac start in pursuit of her?” 


‘*He would have done so had you not appeared upon the scene. 
But listen!” . 

‘‘T hear nothing.” ’ 

“It is strange! It may be that I only scent his presence; but I 
am sure that man is near,” neaen 

‘Let us disclose our presence,”’ - , 

“No, no!” © t 

‘*You wish to hide from him?” 

** Yes.” 


“*Tt will be better for me to meet him face to face. I will do so.” 

“No, no! Let me persuade you.” 

‘‘T will meet this man here and now,”’ said Pierre, firmly. ‘‘ You 
can watch atid behold what follows our meeting. I will make him 
tremble to his heart’s core; and, what is more, I wish to mark him 
well. Having once done so, we will have less reason to fear him 
than he will to fear us.”’ 

“You will make a mistake.” 
‘‘Now, you need not be seen. 
place here and observe our meeting. 

‘Well, if you are determined to go forth to meet him I warn you 
to be on your guard.” 

“‘T will be on my guard. He can not harm me. I will show him 
that Iam his master.” yer f i, 

**T trust you are not making a mistake.” 

“JT have considered well,”’ said our hero. ‘‘ You need not fear. 
You lay low now, and I will go forth and meet that man Amrac, if 
he is really on my track.”’ 

Pierre ran along the hedge for some distance and then leaped the 
fence and gained the road. He then walked back to a point oppo- 
site to where the woman Sarah lay concealed, and halted. He look-— 
ed around in every direction, but could see no one, and stood think- 
ing over all that had occurred. He had not altogether dismissed the 
idea of possible treachery on the part of the woman, although he 
had every reason to believe that she had told him the absolute truth. 

He was still pondering, when he observed a man walking along 
the road. The man staggered along slowly, like one under the in- 
tiuence of liquor. Our hero walked toward the stranger, and when 
near to him the man came to a halt and saluted him. Pierre ap- 
proached close to the stranger and looked in his face, and at a 
glance recognized Amrac from the description he had received. 

‘‘Good-evening, my friend,” said the stranger. 

‘‘It is rather late in the evening,” was the reply. 

Pierre recognized that the man was only playing the inebriate 
role.. He was as sober as a judge, and his keen eyes were studying 
our hero. But Pierre was also doing a little of the ‘‘ study busi- 
ness,” and as he looked the fellow over he felt that he had every 
reason to believe all that Sarah had told him. The fellow answered 
her description to a certainty. 

Our hero decided upon his course of action. He advanced closer 
to Amrac and peered straight into his face. The man laughed and 
said: _ 
‘© You wilh know me when you see me again,” 

“Oh, I recognize you!” 

“You do, eh? And who are you?” 

‘« You ought to recognize me,” 

“‘T never saw you before.” 

** Neither did I ever see you before; but I recognize you, 
you are the man I have been looking for.” 

Amrac glared in amazement, and all signs of inebriation vanished 
at once. His swarthy face assumed a fierce look, and he demanded: 

‘So I am the man you have been looking for?” 

‘That is what I said.” 

‘*And who are you?” 

«That is for you to determine. 
enough,” 


You can remain in your hiding 


” 


Yes; 


I know who you are, and that is 


oi 


i 
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Amrac was evidently greatly disturbed, and Pierre, in an, aggra- 
vating tone, said: : 

‘Yes, I know you well, and we are indeed well met. 
Your day of reckoning has arrived, you villain! 

‘How dare you speak to me thus?’ the manasked, ‘*‘ Whoever 
you are, I want you to understand’ that you must not insult me, or 
it will go hard with you.” J 

‘*A moment ago you were too drunk to recognize an insult. You 
have sobered up very quickly. And now own up that you were 
looking for me.” 

‘* Who are you?” p f . P 

‘‘T am the man who visited Miss Smith to-night. You were lis- 
tening while I was conversing with her, and you have followed me, 
You know the information I seek. You can give it to me, and you 
shall.” 

‘‘ You area crazy man!” ; ; 

“Yes; Iam crazy if you will have itso, Anything to please you, 
so long as you give me the information I seek. I wish to find the 
girl Emily Thorne.” ry 

‘* What do I know about her? 

‘* You know all about her. You stole her away some years ago, 
and have held her a prisoner ever since. But now a day of reckon- 
ing has come!’ ; ; : 

ti would be impossible to describe the varying emotions that 
passed over the man’s face. , 1 , 

‘‘T know of no girl named Emily Thorne,” he said. 
did know such a girl.” & 

‘Then why have you followed me? ; 

‘‘T have not followed you; I met you accidentally.” 

‘It’s false!’ 

‘‘ How do you know I followed you?” 

““T let the light in on your brain and read your thoughts. 

here!” 
__ Pierre stepped back a few paces, and suddenly a bright light 
shone right over Amrac’s head. The man actually quivered with 
fear and astonishment. The flash of light only shone for an in- 
stant; and when it disappeared our hero said: 

** You see how easy it is for me to shed light in dark places?” 

The man had evidently recovered his nerve, for he laughed and 
said: 

‘That was a fine trick; but you can not deceive me, And now 
let me tell you that you are laboring under a great mistake.” 

‘**Oh, Iam, eh? Your name is Amrac, isn’t it?” 

The mention of his name caused the man to start in amazement. ‘ 

“You see I know to whom J am talking. And now let me tell 
you something more: Veltajimsajee, the great magician, sent me to 
find you.” 

This last announcement did not appear to disconcert man as 
greatly as Pierre had anticipated, and for a moment silence follow- 
ed; then our hero said: 

_ ‘You see, it is useless for you to attempt to deceive me.” 
» “Ido not understand you.” 


It is Fate! 


“‘T never 


See 


‘* You will understand me before I get through with you,” said. 


our hero. 
gician?”’ 
5 

‘*T was never out of England. I am English born; so, you see, 
you are wide of the mark.” 


“You were sent to England on a mission by the old ma- 


**What do you know about a girl named Emily Thorne?” asked | 


Pierre, abruptly. « Why did she run away from Miss Smith?” 
Amrac appeared to study a moment, and then he said: 
‘Do you think that air is Emily Thorne?” 
“IT know she is Emily Thorne.” 
“Suppose she is Emily Thorne, why do you seek her?” 
‘* She is a great heiress.”’ 


This last declaration caused the man to betray greater agitation 


than any previous statement of our hero’s, 
finally said: 

‘‘ Will you pay a good sum to find her?” 

“1 will.” 

‘Possibly I can aid you.” 

‘*T think you ean.’ : 

‘‘ Where are you stopping?” 
_ ‘It does not matter where I am stopping. You can give me any 
information you possess right here.” 1% 

+ I have no jnformution now, I may be able to obtain some for 
you. 

‘* You can give me all I need.” 

“Tcan net. But there is one thing I will admit: there is a possi- 
bility that the girl who escaped from. Miss Sinith is the girl you 


seek, I can tell you @ strange story about her, and then we can 
compare notes. 


‘‘ Tell me the story.” 

: 4 Not now; but I will make an appointment to meet you in Lon- 
on. 

‘‘ You must first give me a good reason for meeting you there.”’ 

“I do not, know the real name of the girl who ran away from 
Miss Smith. There is a party in London who knows all about her 
I did not pursue the girl, because I knew she would £0 to this party 
in London. I will find her there, and I will learn for you her real 
name. I have no particular interest, in the girl. Miss Smith was 
employed by a gentleman in London to act as her guardian, And 
ane 1 want to ask you a question: Why did you call me a vil- 
ain? , 

‘ Because I have reason to believe that you are a villain.” 

“ You are corrett!” exclaimed the fellow. ‘‘ Yes lama Villain; 
and it is because of that fact that I am able to serve you ae ae 

It was Pierre’s turn to start in surprise. He did not ‘understand 
the man’s tactics in making this admission, 

‘What do you mean?” our hero demanded, 


a mean that I can find the girl for you; but first we must ar- 
range a price for my services,” 


| s 


Again he pondered, and 


— 
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PIERRE, as we have said, was somewhat taken aback. This wae 
a move on the part of Amrac that he did not quite understand; and, 
after a little thought, he said: 

‘* What is the use of this pretense?” 

‘““You can’t call it pretense when I admit that I am a villain— 
when I admit that I can serve you—and only demand a price to be 
fixed for my services,” 

‘*Do you admit that you are Amrac?” 

‘‘] do not; but I can serve you just the same.” ° 

‘* You would deceive me.” 

‘No; Ido not. I can prove that 1am not Amrac; but I know 
the man.” 

‘« Where is he?” 

“In London.” 

‘And does he know anything about the girl?” ; 

‘We have not fixed a price yet. You seek the girl, and you also 
seek Amrac; but let me tell you that you will find neither of them 
until you make satisfactory arrangements with me. Yes, I can give 
that man a cue. His identity is so hidden that no one can discover 
it—upless I aid them. So you had better come to terms with me at 
once if you.mean business.” 

‘If I come to terms with you, what will you do?” 

‘‘T will bring you and Amrac together.”’ 

“And how about the girl?” 

‘*She is under the care of Amrac.” 

‘‘ But she has escaped from his care.” 

“Oh, no! The girl who was under the care of Miss Smith is not 
the girl you seck.”’ 

“* Who is the girl who ran away from Miss Smith?” 

‘““You have no interest in her. The girl you seek is Emily 
Thorne; and I am the man who can put you on her track.” : 

‘‘ What are your terms?” 

‘*] will name my terms when we meet in London.” 

“*T can not trust you.” 

‘‘ What will it avail you if you refuse to trust me?” 


Pierre thought a moment. The man had indeed asked a very per- 
tinent question. ’ 

“I believe that you are Amrac. If you can proye to me that you 
are not, I will come to terms with you.” 

‘‘T can prove that to your entire satisfaction.” 

“How?” ha: 

‘I will bring you face to face with Amrac: and when you see us 
standing side by side you will know I have told you the truth. 
Come; mark well my features; fix my appearance in your mind, 
and so be prepared for the proof.” 

Our hero was certain this was all bluff ; but he did advance and 
Jook the man over carefully; and when his scrutiny was concluded, 
the man said: 

‘* Now, do you think you will be able to judge?” ie 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” said Pierre. ‘‘ Are you a friend of Amrac?”’.. 

‘He has been my friend.” ‘: 

“Then why will you betray him?” a 

“Because I am a villain. I only consider my own interests. Be- 
sides, he is a doomed man anyhow; the fates are against him. and 
I wish to cast my lot with the rising star. Can I speak in plainer — 
language? All you want is to find the girl and punish Amrac. I 
will aid you to do so, and my reward will come from you.” 

*‘How do I know you will not betray me?” 

‘You must see that I do not have the chance. T would betra 
you if your star was descending and you could be of no further ad- 
vantage tome. Do you want anything plainer than that?” - 

‘* You are certainly very, frank.” 

‘*Tt would not pay me to be anything else. Iam simply looking 
out for myself. I only care for you simply for what I can make 
out of you,” sf 

‘““Then you admit that you will speak falsely when it is to your 
interest to do so?” ad 

eg Yes.”’ : . ’ 

j PoH spoke falsely when you said you were not seeking me.”’ 

‘And what was your purpose?” 

‘“‘I wished to learn your business. I had certain suspicions in 
regard to you, and I set out to verify them, I have succeeded. But 
I tell you now that it will bea long time before you find Amrac. 
Unless you engage me to betray him, you may never find the girl.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Amrac will learn of your presence, if he does not already know 
of it. He is a desperate fellow, and he would kill the girl before he 
let her fall into you hands, T tell you the truth... Come to m 
terms and I will aid you. I will trick Amrac—yes, I will kil] him, 
if necessary, Come, now; is it a bargain between us?” 

‘‘ Name your terms,” said Pierre. 

The man appeared to ponder a few moments, and then he said: 

‘I will fix my terms when we meet in London.” | 

Pierre meditated a moment, and he revolved in his mind all the 
facts as they appeared. Of one thing he felt assured: the woman 
Sarah had intended to tell him the whole truth. He felt that he 
could trust her. Still, in some small particular she might be mis- 
taken, especially as concerned the identity of the man Amrac The 
fellow who was talking to him appeared to be recklessly frank 

‘*T will meet you in London,” said Pierre, 

‘* When?” 

‘To-morrow night.” 

FS ee well. At what place?” 

‘1 know nothing about London. Yo r 

The man named a place and asked, 7 ron ier: 

‘At what hour shall we meet?” 

‘At any hour that suits you.” 

‘Say one hour before midnight,” 











el; that suits me,” said our hero, ‘ Now I will bid you 
trust that you will not fail to meet me in Bohdee.” 

‘man did not move away, and Pierre said: 

wT might want 

might want to communicate with you befor you in ° 

~ nrewee are you residing new?” ree ee ara 
— re w no necessity for further icati 
befor ar phecting” y communication with me 
_ ** You do not trust me, I see.” 
hes ee Re expect me to trust a confessed villain. I shall be 
uspicio: ing you propose, everythin i 
u prove your fi elity to a = mem zo iL aha 

Slowly the man moved away. Pierre watched until he was 
no longer to_be seen, and then he proceeded to the hiding place of 
the woman Sarah. He believed she had overheard every word that 
had between himself and the man, and he was anxious to 
hear what she had to say on the subject. Our hero soon reached 
the spot where he had left the woman, but she was nowhere to be 
seen. She had disappeared as mysteriously as the girl had vanished 
the night previously, He searched for her in every direction, and 
uttered signal calls; but there came no answer, and finally he deter- 
mined to give up the search and return to his hotel. 

It was after midnight when he reached the hotel. He went to 
his room, but did not immediately retire: he sat thinking over the 
events of the evening. He sat thus, lost in thought, for about half an 
hour, when suddenly there came a tap at the door. He arose and 
opened the door, and there stood the woman Sarah! 

Pierre was greatly surprised to see the woman. Without saying 
a word, she hurriedly entered the reom and-closed the door. 
—.? a are surprised to see me?”’ she said. 
“Tam.” ’ . 
‘*T overheard every word that passed between you and that man.”’ 
*‘T intended that you should. But why did you flee away?” 
“IT wanted to watch him after you had parted from him. I 
oat he might follow you.” s 
- Did he?” 
‘*No; he returned to C——. 
his statements?” ys 
s sme not know what to think. You heard all he said?” 
sé ves.” : “2 it 
‘**He denied being Amrac.” 
“*t know he did; but that man is what he acknoweldged himself 
to be: a base scoundrel. Don’t you be fooled; the man is really 
ama i 
‘« What was his purpose in denying his identity?” 
___ **He has a deep purpose. He means to kill you.” 
‘Did I do wrong when I agreed to meet him in London?” 
“That depends. But he has a well-laid scheme in his mind,” 
_ “Then you are certain it was Amrac?”’ 
“Tam. He was under a disguise. I know 
to do—yes, 1 have penetrated his trick.” 
«© What does he intend to do?” 
‘‘He is made up as a double. 
‘pear just as he did to-night. 
presence of Amrac, and then—” 
The woman stopped short, and our hero asked: 
- ** Well, what then?” 
‘He will carry out his purpose: he will kill you.” 
«« Would you advise me to meet him, as agreed?” 
‘Yes: but we must arrange a scheme against him.” 
“] do not fear him.” 
«Your courage is admirable; but you must not walk into a trap 
unguarded.” ' ( 
“T neither fear him nor his gang of thugs. 
Emily Thorne, and I will find her.” 

“The girl is not in his possession now.” 

«« Have you no idea as to where she may be?” 

‘ec No.” : , " 

‘« Well, I shall go 


wy é , 
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And now, what do you think of 
° 


just what he intends’ 


He has a confederate who will ap- 
That double will lead you to the 
x 


I have set out to find 


to London and meet this man Amrac. It will 


be necessary to thoroughly subdue him, and'then I think there will | 


be no difficulty in finding the girl.”’ 
«When will you go?” , 
“In the morning on the first train.” 
«JT will meet you in London.” 
«« When and where?” “ 
‘““You need have no concern ; 
the proper time. And now, good-night. 
London.” : 


about that. I will appear to you at 
We will meet ‘again in 


“ 





CHAPTER XIX. yy" 

Waren again alone, our hero resumed his meditations. He 
thought over the whole series of incidents as they had successively 
occurred, and as his suspicions as regarded the woman Sarah re- 
' uttered: na 
bau pattie that, after all, 1 am_to be made the victim of a 
conspiracy. It is all’ very strange. That man admits that he isa 
villain, and this woman makes peculiar admissions; and there ap- 
pears to be a coincident regularity in the appearance of both of 
them. 1 will be on my guard.” 5 . ea 

Pierre managed to get a few hours’ sleep, and in the morning, he 
held a long talk with his friend Harry. He related to the latter all 
that had transpired. After he had concluded, Harry said: 

“Jt looks as though there was 4 deep scheme on foot. 














oe think of the woman?” asked Pierre. , 
. Seton io ide fe honest. The ayahs are very faithful to their 
rges ueually.”’ am 
gg oud yea meet this man in London? 
“ Cenaly. You are well armed with a secret power. You need 
gt fear.” 
But the gi?’ ay 
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“You can still carry on your efforts to find her. 





These peop) 
will certainly do so, and if they discover her before you do You May 


never succeed in getting her. I will aid you. I have an old rela- 
tive, I learn, living near Oxford. It is but’a short run from here. 
I will take my wife down and leave her with this relative, I will 
then join you in London, and together we will solve this mystery,’’ 

It was so agreed; and a little later Pierre took the train for Lon- 
don, where Harry was to join him at an early hour in the evening. 

On reaching London, Pierre located in an obscure hotel, and then 
started out to see the sights of the great city. About eight o’clock 
in the evening he was joined by Harry. They had a long talk, and 
finally decided on their course of action, after which they separated. 

Pierre wandered down Whitehall and passed along to Westmin- 
ster Bridge. He started to cross the bridge, intending to stroll on 
the Surrey side, when he was joined by a woman, whose face was 
closely veiled. é 

‘‘T am here, you see.” 

‘What, is it you, Sarah?” 

‘“Yes, Tam here. And now, what is your programme?” 

**T would rather hear what you have to suggest.” 

‘* Who is the man who is stopping with you at your 

‘A friend.” 

‘*One whom you can trust?” 

res. 

‘*One who knows your mission in England?” 


‘Yes: lie knows all about my affairs. He knows: also of my 
meeting with you and that man Amrac.”’ 
** Will you meet Amrac to-night?” 
*“What do you think about it?” 
" ven your friend be depended on in an emergency gy 
‘6 Ves,”” ; 
“Ts he aman of courage and discretion?” 


y 
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® 
hotel?” 


‘‘Amrac’s double will propose to lead you to an interview with, 


Amrac.” 
‘So I imagine.” 
‘‘Do you know the risk you take in meeting him?” 
‘* What is the risk?” , 
‘“‘That man will have everything prepared to assassinate you.. 
His house will be lodged with a portion of his gang of thugs.” 
‘Do you only discern this, or do you know it to be a fact?” 
‘‘T know it to be a fact.”’ . 
‘* How did you gain your information?” _ 
‘‘T have been on Amrac’s track, I came from C—— on the same 


train with him... I overheard a conversation between him and some Ms 


of his men.” 
“‘Do you know where his house is located?” 


‘‘T do not. That fact he has succeeded in keeping concealed from 
But mark my words, if he carries out his scheme, ere another 
sunrise your dead body will be floating in the Thames.’ 

“Then you would advise me not to meet him?” 6% 

‘“‘No, but I would advise you to take every precaution.” 

‘** What precautions can I take?” 

“Go to Scotland Yard and procure the services of a detective. 

‘“Under some circumstances your advice would be good; but I do 
not need the services of a detective. I can take care of myself.” 

‘‘ You do not fully appreciate your danger.” 

“That man can not harm me now that lam forewarned, There 
is one thing you forget: I possess greatsecret power. I tell you the 
man can not harm me.”’ : ' a ; 

‘<7 will not attempt to advise you further. But I will give you~ 
one hint: Amrac will be a danger to you as long as he lives. 

Pierre well understood what the woman meant. © 

‘‘What steps are you taking to find the girl?’ asked Sarah. 

‘‘T thought I would wait until after my interview with Amrac 
before doing anything.” hon 

‘‘Tt may be as well,” said the woman, as she started to go away. 

‘‘When will I see you again?” 

‘« After you have met this man.” 

““ And where will I meet you?” . 

“«{ will be at hand when you least expect me. 
I will search for the girl.” 

‘‘ Have you.a clew?” 

‘‘No; but I will search all the same.” 

At an hour before midnight our hero was at the piace where he 
was to meet the man who was to conduct him to the presence of 
Amrac. He had arranged all his plans and was well prepared for 
what he knew would prove a very exciting and periloug adventure. 

Pierre waited for some time. before the man ‘he wa$to meet ap- 
peared. Indeed, he began to have doubts of the fellow’s keeping 
his appointment, when suddenly a man approached and said: 

‘“You see I am here.” 

The two men met directly under a street lamp. Our hero looked 
closely at the man, and at first he was led to conclude that it was 
not a “‘double,” but the same man whom he had met on the road 
near Warwick. 

‘‘T am here also,” said our hero. 

“You have thought over all that passed between us?” 

Pierre was closely scrutinizing the man, and the impression deep- 
ened that he was not talking to a double, but the same one he had 
met before. He determined to make a test. 

““T haye thought over all that passed between us,” said our hero; 
‘but you made one little statement that perplexes me. You first 


¥ 


In the meantime 


insisted that you were an honest man, and just before we parted 


you confessed to being a villain.” 

“Tt was not a good scheme for me to admit at the start that I was 
a villain.”’ 

“‘T could not understand you. 
expressed reluctance to betraying Amrac. 

Pierte was playing his part well. He was correctly stating what 


And after telling me that, you 


” 





' 
- 


the man had said, but in a different connection, thus completely 
changing the meaning of his statements. 

Pierre was seeking to discover if the man would correct him; but 
he did not. Our hero then made statements directly contrary to 
what had passed, and the man became confused and did not know 
how to answer him, and the conviction was forced upon his mind 
that, despite the fellow’s resemblance to Amrac, he was altogether 
another person. ‘ 2 

Our hero’s motives were to verify the statements of the woman 
Sarah. He carried on his trick for some time, until fully convinced 
that the woman had told him the truth, and then he said: 


‘We were to arrange terms?” 

Ps Oia ; 

<< What amount have you decided on?’ 

«One thousand pounds.” - 

‘‘ And what do you propose to do for this money? 

«‘] will introduce you to Amrac. 

‘« But how will that serve me?” 

‘The girl is in his possession, 

‘That is strange.” 

“Why?” ae ree, At od 

‘«Tyave reason to believe that the girl is not in his possession. 

‘You are laboring under the impression that the girl who ran 
away from Miss Smith is Emily Thorne?’ 

SY eg.’” 

«You are mistaken.” Neg 

«But you admitted she was the girl.” : , 

‘‘Then I did it for my own reasons. She is*not the girl. The 
girl you seek is at this moment under the care of Amrac. He is too 
smart ever to have permitted her to be placed under the care of any 
one else.”’ ye 

“Very well. Lead me to Amrac. 

«But how about our terms?” 

«T accept your terms.”’ 

«“ You must pay in advance.” : 

“Oh, no! I will pay you the money when the service is per- 
formed.” ; x 

‘‘Have you the money with you? 

“e Yes. ” 

«* And what is the full text of the service I am to perform?” 

‘You are to introduce me to Amrac, and if I find the girl under 
his care I will pay you the money.” 

‘‘ Let me see the money,” the man demanded. 

Pierre had anticipated some such demand and had prepared him- 
self to meet it. He showed the man a thousand pounds; let him 
count it over himself, to satisfy him that there was no deception. 

“You see I am prepared to make good my word,” said Pierre. 

‘Tl am satisfied.” 

“Then we will proceed.”’ 

‘‘But you must submit to a condition,” said the man. ‘‘ You 
must enter a cab with me, and promise not to note the direction we 
take.” 

‘This was not understood to be a part of our agreement.” 

‘‘T make that condition now.” 

‘There is one thing I wish to tell you, my man: it will go hard 
with you if you intend any treachery.” 

. ‘I do intend treachery, but not toward you. Iam to betray an- 
other, and it is for that betrayal you agree to pay me.” 

‘*T am to pay for learning the whereabouts of the girl.’”’ 

‘“Yes; I understand.” 

‘‘ And you will also understand that I donot trust you,and will 
watch you.” 

‘That is all right. I am accustomed to being watched. I have 
an agreement to carry out, and I will do my part.”’ 

‘And I shall do mine.” 

“We will go.” 

‘All right.” 

‘* Walk this way.” 

They walked a few blocks, and finally came to a place where a cab 
awaited; and Pierre inwardly ejaculated: 

‘<The fun commences!”’ 








CHAPTER XX. 


Przrrz and his conductor entered the cab, and orders were given 
to drive on. Our hero was silent and thoughtful. He was revolv- 
ing in his mind all possible contingencies. After a short drive the 
cab came to a halt, 

‘“We will ali®ht here,” said the man. 

They got out of the cab, and Pierre found himself in front of 
quite an imposing looking house. 

‘‘Do we enter here?” he asked. 

‘We do.” 

‘‘ Remember, I am prepared for any sort of treachery.” 

“That is all right. The man you are to meet is the man you 
should warn. I but fulfill my contract. You are to deal with Am- 
rac. Heisa es man. it is right for you to be well prepared.” 

Our hero observed a very peculiar expression upon the fellow's 
face a8 he spoke; but he did not recoil from carrying out his ad- 
venture. He anticipated meeting with treachery. “He was expect- 
ing to encounter peril. 

lhe two entered the house. Our hero was led up the stairs to a 
room on the second floor. A dim light was burning in the room 

‘Go in there and wait,” said his guide. 

Our hero entered the room, He looked around, and his eyes rest- 
ed upon many very curious objects. It was really an Oriental 
apartment in its furnishings. He was still studying the objects in 
the room, when he became conscious of a presence, and looking up 
he beheld a strange-looking man, who had noiselessly entered the 
room, The man was dressed in a long, flowing gown of many co)- 
ors on Which was worked all manner of curious designs. It wasa 
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upon the imaginations of his audience. “ 
The strangely attired individual crossed the room and extended 


his hand to our hero, . The latter accepted the proffered hand, and 
the man said: } ry A ’ 
‘Can I be of any service to you?” 
‘Possibly you a Gs Sawered Pierre, ‘‘ Whom do I address?’ 
‘You are in the presence of the greatest mind-reader and magi- 
cian in the world. We have never met before, and yet I can read 
our past. I know what concerns and interests you in the present. 
Teen unfold to you the future.” ; 
‘If you can do all you promise I have certainly come to the right 


place.”’ ; 
‘“‘T can do all I have promised. Now, what is your business with 


me?” ; 4 
‘You say you can read the past,” said our hero; ‘‘I would like 
you to read mine.”’ ; 

The man meditated a moment, and then said: 

“It might prove a waste of time. It is evident you have come 
here to utilize my gifts in a matter of greater importance. I will 
say, however, that your name is Pierre Bindalais. You are the 
adopted son of a French gentleman who lives in India. You were 
the protége of the great magician—my former master—Veltajimsa- 
jee. To you he has revealed certain secrets. You have come to 
England under his instructions to find a girl named Emily Thorne. 
You think she is under my control. Now you may state your busi- 
ness.’’ 

“You say we never met before?” . 

““We never met before.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken; we have met before.” 

“¢When and where?” 

«Last night, on the Warwick road.”’ 

The man’s face clouded and he said, in a severe tone: 

‘‘ You are speaking on the basis of a conclusion you have formed 
in your own mind.” 

‘‘T am positive you are the man,”’ 

‘‘You,think Iam the man who conducted you here?” 

‘No, I do not, The man who conducted me here is your made- 
up double, 
to England to find the girl Emily Thorne. You received no infor- 
mation as to why she was wanted. You suspected, however. You 
found the girl, and then decided to become false to your trust; and, 


ae on suspicions you had formed in your own mind, you deter- . 


mined to secure the girl and use her to serve your own purposes. 
You did not know you were watched; you did not suspect that your 
deings and purposes were known. You were permitted to go on, 
however, until he who sent you to England was ready to demand 
that you cease plotting against the girl. I was sent here to confront 
you. Iam here to demand the surrender of the girl. I am Fate, 
pd ou are at my mercy. I can spare you or destroy you, as:I may 
Baldo. And now I demand the surrender of the cir and then I 
will decide what your fate shall be. Do not attempt to evade me; 
but make up your mind to do what is right, or the consequences 
will rest on your own head.” ‘ 

The man Jistened to Pierre patiently; but many changing expres- 
sions played over his swarthy face, and all were supplemented by a 
satirical smile, as he said: 

‘You come well armed?’’ ; 

‘‘T am prepared for all eventualities. There can be no misunder- 
standing between us.” 

‘‘ And I am in your power?” 

“You are.” re 

There came a fierce look in the man’s eyes as he said: 

‘Do you think I can be intimidated by your silly statements? 
No, no! And now, sir, I have a request to make. ou say there 
can be no misunderstanding between us. I trust there will not be. 
Later on | will answer your statements in detail, if it becomes nec-. 
essary. In the meantime, however, I desire you to answer a few 
questions. What is your interest in the girl?” 

‘I seek her to put her im possession of her fortune.” 

he us i at your command to bestow upon her?” . 

“Tt is.” 

‘You are a rogue! You are not in possession of the girl’s fort. 
une. You are oe information so that you can nibble at the 
gold. Yes, youarea fraud! You say I amin your power. You 
make a mistake: you are in my power. Your life is if my hands. 
When you came here you entered the lion’s den. I need but give a 
signal and you will be crushed to death in my presence. An you 
shall be unless you prove your words true!”’ . 

Pierre was not disturbed in the least by this tirade. 

‘“‘ You threaten me, eh?” he said, in a firm voice. 

“I do not need to threaten you, as you are but a puny antagonist 
And now mark my words: a confession alone will save your life,” 

‘‘ You can not scare me,” said our hero; and he laughed in a care- 
less manner. 

‘‘I do not seek to scare you; but you shall learn that you are in 
my power,” 

The man waved his hand, and suddenly Pierre felt a constriction 
all over him. He attempted to start from the chair in which he sat 
but found he was pinioned; he could not move hand nor foot, and 
his body was held as though ina vise, and against him pressed great 
projecting spikes, terrible instruments of death, which, if they 
pressed an inch closer, would penetrate his body at every point 
Indeed, he was within the grasp of death, and a most terrible death, 

For an instant our hero's nerve failed him. He had encountered 
a devilish device of which he could not have formed the least , 
ception. His position was a terrible one, and he was indeed at the 
mercy of the fellow Amrac, He had come prepared for an enco . 
ter with thugs and assassins, but he had not dreamed of beet aie 
the victim of any such ingenious Oriental device, eu. 

Amrac stood with folded arms. There was a demoniac OXpPres> 


Surg jh oe 
robe such as would be worn by a magician who sought to impose 


You are the man I met—you are Amrac, the man sent. 
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mm upon his cold, hard face, and a shrill, metallic laugh resound- 


ed through the apartment. 


“So Tam we ge power!” he exclaimed, tauntingly. 

Tt was only for an instant that our hero lost his nerve. He re- 
called that he also possessed a power—a method for destruction 
whieh was especially deadly and also invisible. He thought quick- 
ly. He knew that he might be destroyed in an instant, but he also 
realized that there was no immedinte danger, The terrible death- 
spikes would go so far and no further for the time being: he knew 
Amrae wished to talk with him, wished to force a confession 

Our hero was not helpless, nor disarmed. He could use his mys- 
terious force even when bound hand and foot by this grim instru- 
ment of death. and he determined to take a long chance. 

When Amrac, in a satirical tone, said, ‘‘So 1 am in your power!” 
Pierre did not make a reply. He heard the words, but he was busy 
thinking, : 

*\ A wave of my hand and yorr mission is ended.” said Amrac. 

Having decided upon his course, Pierre answered: 

* Yes, you are in my power.” « 


} “Be carefull” exclaimed Amrac, with a sardonic grin. 


Our hero had his eyes fixed upon Amrac. He was ready to read 
every changing expression. He knew that the death-grip which 
held him was but a mechanical contrivance, and required physical 
effort to force it to do its deadly work. And, as stated, he knew 
that the fellow was not ready to finish him. The lad held valuable 
information. 

“lam careful,” said our hero, in response to Amrac’s satirical 
warning. ‘‘I was careful before I ventured here.” 

“Oh, you thirk some one may come to your rescue?” 

‘** Never mind what I think!” 

**]t is death to an enemy to enter this house. I can cause death 
to leap from the walls, to spring up from the floor, to shoot forth 
from a mirror. No one can enter this house with hostile intent and 
live to tell the tale. I defy the police. You are absolutely at my 
mercy. A motion, and you die an excruciating death. But I may 
spare you—yes, ee life is in your own hands. A confession will 
save you. will give you time to decide what you will do, now 
that I have shown you your peril.” 

Amrac made a motion and the spikes pricked our hero’s skin. 
The man laughed in a fiendish manner. Ss 

Pierre did not blanch, although he suffered some physical pain, 
for the terrible engine pressed the pointed spikes through his cloth- 
ing and close to the flesh. 

‘«Young man,”’ said Amrac, ‘‘I bear you no malice. I desire to 
spare you; but that is for you to decide. Will you die or confess?’’ 

‘* What shall I confess?” 

‘* You claim that you possess the secret of the girl’s fortune?” 

“T do.” 

_ ‘That secret should be mine. 
pretense.” 
_** But it is not a pretense.” 

** You really possess the secret of her fortune?—you can deliver it 
or withhold it?” 

“Tecan.” 

«The secret should be mine—it shall be mine, or you die!’’ 

“‘If I die, the secret will never be yours.” 

Amrac smiled and said: 

«That is a point well taken; but you forget that through torture 
I can force the secret from you. ow, as I said before, you can 
save yourself only by revealing to me the secret, otherwise you die. 
T have had stouter men than you in that chair; and they have been 
equally brave at the start; but in the end they surrendered. Will 
you surrender?” ’ 

‘*] will never reveal the secret to you.’ 

“Consider well.” 

‘J have considered well.” 

“« You came here for a purpose?” 

oe Hp 4 - 

: at was your purpose! ; 

“My nee in aie here,” said Pierre, deliberately, ‘‘is to 

u confess.” 
rere s a good joke.” laughed Amrac. ‘‘ What am I to confess?” 

“The whereabouts of Emily Thorne.” 

«The girl is here in this house.” “i 

“ Then you shall surrender her to me. 

“Young man, your talk is mere buncombe. You are in my 

wer, and I will give you two minutes to decide what you will do. 

‘« And if I refuse to reveal the secret?” 

‘Your agonies will commence.” 

“Let them commence!” said Pierre, defiantly. 

“Ah, you defy me! I hesitate to lacerate your tender form; but 
if you drive me too far I will be compelled to witness your writh- 
ing. Come, now; save yourself all the pain and agony. Listen: 
you, I take it, wish to get a portion of the money. I may make 
terms with you.” - - 

fe wiatare a confessed villain. I will not make terms with you. 

“Be careful!” 

“J do not fear you.” 

“ & motion, and you die!” i 

“ And “} pee with me. 

*: at do you know?” Au 

“ on that aa would like to know, I can anticipate the ae 
tion that wil come on Emily’s eighteenth birthday. I ue 
to her that she is a great heiress, and I will tell her where t 1e mien ; 
that is hers is hidden. The knowledge is mine, If I die, eee re 
dies with me. If you torture me, I will never open my mouth. 

“You talk like a boy.” 

“You will learn that 
me,” a 

“ Come, you and 1 shall be friends. 

“Never! 


Now, confess that your claim is a 


I am a man before you get through with 


A 


ae e 
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“*T will share with you.” 

**T will have no dealings with you.” 

‘* And you still defy me?” 

Mr ag,” 

**On what do you build your firm resolution?” 

‘* By the decision of Fate you are a doomed man, 
over you, and I can destroy you when | will.” 

‘* What a boaster you are! You miserable little wretch, I am half 
tempted to let the spikes pierce your flesh.” 

‘You dare not.” 

‘*T dare not, eh? You shall see!”’ . 

Amrac made a motion to put his threat into execution, when sud- 
denly he became rigid. Pierre had got in his work. The man’s 
limbs were held as though in the icy grip of death, His eyes ex- 
pressed his terror, He could move neither hand nor foot. 

Pierre, however, was nét yet out of danger. It was buta stand-off, 
as the boys say. Should he remove the spell le was doomed. His 
only hope lay in extricating himself from his position while he held 
his enemy under the spell ~The man could not speak, but he could 
hear, and Pierre said, with an ironical laugh: 

**Mister, what do you think now?” 4, 

Amrac’s face expressed his anguish. 

‘Why don’t you wave your hand and cause the spikes to pierce 
my flesh?” asked the youth in a taunting tone, 
™. Pierre began to study the mechanism of the deadly machine which 
held him in its grasp. The spikes had been withdrawn an inch or 
two from his person, and our hero grasped the frgme-work of the 
machine at one side near the center and gently pushed it back. To 
his surprise and joy it moved easily, but in the wrong direction—it 
closed in on him. But he had solved the problem. He pulled the 
frame-work toward him and slowly the menacing spikes receded, 
and in a few seconds he rose from the chair a free man. 

It had proved an easy matter for Pierre to liberate himself from 
the cunningly devised instrument of torture; but he realized the 
fact that, had Amrac been free to operate the machine, he could 
have prevented any attempt of his victim to liberate himself. 

A smile of satisfaction beamed forth from our hero’s face as he 
advanced toward Amrac and said: 

“How would it do to put you in that chair?” 

It would be impossible for us to depict in words the expression 
that crossed the fellow’s face. ‘ 

Our hero waved his hand and the spell was removed. Amrac 
could now move and speak; but for a moment he stood motionless. 
and silent, and Pierre’ said: 

‘Mister, you see now you are my slave. I can strike you dead; 
I can put you in your own death-chair. You are at my mercy.” 

The man did not answer. He had encountered the surprise of his 
life. He had been the victim of a power such as he had never seen 
exercised before. He was scared and bewildered, in fact, completely 
undone; but he at length made a move, and Pierre, suspecting his 
purpose, said: 

‘“Attempt to give an alarm and you die. And mark well my 
words: I do not command this because I fear the presence of others. 
I can strike a dozen men dead. I do it because I desire to have a 
talk with you. I came here for that purpose. I told you I came 
prepared for work.” 

As the youth spoke, he waved his hand, and again Amrac became 
rigid; but for an instant only, as Pierre immediately released him 
from the spell, and said: 

‘You will obey me, or die.’ % 

‘What would you have me do?” asked the man in a husky voice. 

‘I do not seek your death; if I did, you would fall dead at my 
feet. You are at my mercy. I can read your purpose. You have 
but to decide in your mind upon a trick, and 1 know your design. 
When I sat in that chair 1 knew instantly when you had determined 
to work the machinery that would have caused the spikes to pene- 
trate my flesh, and I struck your powerless. I will know if you 
form any other design; so be careful, as the next time I will strike 
you dead.” ; ; 

“‘ What would you’‘have me do?” came the question again. 

‘Sit down in that chair,” came the command. 


I have power 


, 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Prerre had indeed proved his wonderful powers. Amrac was 
benumbed and dazed, and mechanically he obeyed and sat down in 
the chair indicated. : 

““You asked a confession from me,”’ said our hero. 
mand one from you.” 

‘‘T have nothing to confess.”’ 

“‘Then you can be of no service to me, 
I may as well dispose of you at once.” { 

Our hero waved his hand and again the spell seized the man Am- 
rac. He became rigid and powerless; and when the spell was re- 
moved he sat limp and helpless, as after each shock he became 
weaker and weaker. Indeed, he had lost his spirit altogether, 

«You said the girl was in your power. Where is she now?” 

“T do not know ” 

“ Will you confess all?” 

“What is it you would have me confess?” 

“TJ would know all about the girl Emily Thorne.” 

«J do not know where she is. 1 put her in charge of Miss Smith, 
and she ran away. I have not seen her since.” 

‘Have you searched for her?” 

‘T have agents searching for her now,” 

“Po you possess the proofs of her identity?” 

‘““T have no proofs; but I am fully satisfied as to her identity.” 

‘Does she hold any proofs?” 

‘There is an old woman, I believe, who holds proofs of her iden- 


” 


“And who is this old woman. and where does she live?” 


**T now de- 


You may be in my way. 
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‘*T do not know who she is. TI only know that she exists some- 
Where, and that she possesses all the proofs. 

** How did vou obtain your information? i , 

‘Tecan not tell you that. I can only say the proofs are in exist- 
ence.” 

**Amrac, you have lost your chance. 
we shall meet again in the near future. 

The man made no answer, and our hero left the room and de- 
scended the stairs. He had gone but a few steps when a noose sud- 
denly dropped over his head; but fortunately he had a sharp knife 
in his pocket. As the noose struck his head Pierre raised one hand 
and clutched it tightly, and ere it began to close around his throat 
ne whipped out his knife with the other hand and severed the cord. 

Our hero succeeded in making his way to the street-door without 
further molestation, and soon gained theystreet. He walked along, 
and had proceeded but a short distance when the woman Sarah 
glided to his side. 
~ ‘*¥You have been in that house?” she asked. 

‘‘T have,’’ replied Pierre. 

. And you beye succeeded in coming forth alive! What happened 
while you were there?” 

‘* Amrac sought to kill me.” 

‘“And you killed him?” 

‘‘No; I spared him. But he was at my mercy.” 

“You did wrong to spare him. He will pursue you, 


I will go away now; but 


I tell you 


it is now your life or his, and you had better clear him from your 


path, if you can.” 

‘*T can do so at will.” 

“‘T do not know what your mysterious power is; but I do know 
it will be better for you when that man is removed from your path.” 

‘** We will consider that later on. In the meantime, answer me: 
Have you secured any clew to the girl?” 

‘Not vet. But I shall continue my search, and I will meet with 
success eventually, I know. I never give up. If I succeed in ob- 
taining any clew to the girl I will report to you. Good-night;” and 
the woman darted away. 

Our hero returned to his hotel. He went to Harry’s room, and 
they held a long talk, and on the day following Pierre set out to 
look for the girl Emily Thorne. He had seen her face, and he spent 
the whole day walking about the city in quest of it. Night came, 
and he had met with no success. After dinner he again went out on 
the street, and was walking along, when once again the mysterious 
Sarah glided to his side. Her eyes gleamed with excitement. 

‘“ You have news?” said Pierre. 


~ 


“Yes; I have something very important to tell you,” replied the 


woman, quickly. ‘Last night a lady fell fainting to the street. A 
cab was passing at the moment. Its only passenger was a gentle- 
man. He saw the lady fall and ran to her assistance. He tore aside 
her veil, and disclosed a beautiful face. He carried the lady to the 
cab and drove away.” 

“* Well, what do you argue from all this?” 

“*T think the lady may have been Emily.”’ 

‘‘ What leads you to such a suspicion?” 

‘She ran away, and was probably penniless. 
walked a long distance; possibly she was without food. She would 
‘be likely to become exhausted and fall by the way.”’ 

‘There is something in what you say. How did you learn the 
facts you relate to me?” 

‘‘T overheard two women talking about the incident.” 

ees you any idea as te the identity of the man who rescued 
the lady?” 

“‘ Yes; his name was mentioned by one of the women. 
Lord A——, one of the most notorious roués in all London,’’ 

Pierre thought the matter over for a moment, and then said: 

“This is an incident of. some significance, and I shall investigate 
it at once.” . 

That same night Pierre set out to make some inquiries about Lord 
He sauntered up to Scotland Yard and lay in wait until he 
Saw a man come forth whom he took to be a detective, He follow- 
ed the man, and finally saw him enter a chop-house. Pierre fel- 
lowed him in and boldly took a seat at the same table. 

The man seemingly paid no attention to our hero; but in reality 
he was scrutinizing him closely all the time. 

“You are a detective, ure you not?” asked Pierre, pleasantly. 

“Well, young man, suppose I am a detective?” 

““T wish to obtain some information from you.” 

“I may be able to give you some information and still not be a 
detective. However, you have struck it right; I am a detective, 
Now, what is the nature of the information you need?” 

‘*Do you know Lord A—— 9" 

The man gave a start, hesitated a moment, and then said: 

‘“ What do you want of Lord A——9” 
=the I want nothing of him; but I’d like to find out something about 

n. 

‘‘ What do you want to find out?” 

“You have not answered my question. 
whether you knew Lord A——~ or not.”’ 

“I do know him,” 

‘What do you know about him?” 

‘“‘T know a great deal about him,” said the detective smiling 

‘‘ Will you tell me what you know about him?” 

**T will on one condition: Tell me the purpose of this inquiry.” 


Pierre drew a magnificent gem from his pocket and said. as he 
held it toward the detective: ; 


‘ That will explain my purpose.” 

“ What do you mean to do with that?” 

** Present it to you,” 

** Why should you present it to me?’’ 

“Because I like you, and I want you to be my friend. Yes, I 


have taken a great fancy to you, and it gives me great pleasure to 
make you a present. 


i 


It was 


You have not said 


She must have 











‘‘It is not my custom to accept presents,” 

‘Listen to ah my inquiries are all straight and fully justified.” 

“You need not buy the information,” i 

‘‘ But you do not seem disposed to give it to me, 

‘‘I will if you tell me why you seek it, and that is a cheaper way 
to gain your point than by parting with your gem," 

‘**Oh, I give away gems when the fancy strikes me! 

The detective glanced at our hero in a sharp manner and said: 

‘*You run a great risk, my young friend.” . 

‘* How so?” . 

‘‘ There is something suspicious in the fact that you are ready to 
give away valuable jewels, It may come in the way of my duty to 
arrest you.”’ # 

‘‘On what grounds could you arrest me? 

‘*On suspicion.”’ 

Ohad Fouaw aks to do so, I couldn’t be held, I can give a good 
account of a 
‘‘In what way?” 

“TI have letters to the greatest bankers in London. It would 
prove an unfortunate incident for you were you to arrest me. 

‘Where are you from?” 

“« India.”’ } 

‘* Will you show me your credentials?” 

Pierre drew from his pocket a letter addressed to one of the best 
known banking firms in London and handed it to the detective. 
The detective read it over and said: i 

‘‘ This is all right, provided you are the party spoken of in this 
letter,” 

“TI am the party.” 

‘* Very well; I will take your word for it, Now tell me why you 
seek to know Lord A——.” 

‘‘T wish to make some inquiries of him for the benefit of a person 
who has interests in India. I do not wish to approach him until I 
learn something concerning him.” 

‘How did you chance to address your inquiries to me?” 

‘‘T determined to consult with a detective, I lay in wait for one 
around Scotland Yard. You were the first one who came forth. 
I followed you here; and I think you are just the man I am looking 
for.” 

‘‘Why do you think so?” : 

‘‘ Because you appear to be an honest man,” . 

“Thank you. I wish I could aid you; but I can not unless you 
open up.” trite 

‘‘I am sorry to have interrupted your meal,” said Pierre; and he 
rose from the table as though about to depart. 

‘Don’t hurry away,” said the detective. . 

‘‘ There is no use of my staying any longer. You say you can 
not help me.” er 

‘*Let’s see. All you seek is information, you say?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* All right. 
them.” 

Pierre resumed his seat, and started in to ask some very pertinent 
questions, ; 

“‘Is Lord A—— an honorable man?” he began. 

‘‘ All lords are supposed to be honorable men.” 

‘“What is his general reputation?” 

‘* He is a lord.” 

‘‘Is he a bachelor?” 

‘* A widower, I believe.” j 

‘* You are not disposed to answer m questions, I see, so I will go.” 

‘TI will answer your questions fu ly, if you will give me some 
clew as to their purpose; and, what is more, I can give you infor- 
mation that no other man in London can give you as well,” 

Pierre pondered for some time, and then said: 

‘‘T was: requested by certain people in India to look up a young 
lady Who was carried away from Calcutta several years ago.” 

‘‘ Where do you expect to find the lady?” 

‘‘ Somewhere in England.” 

‘* How old is the young lady?” 

‘‘ Between seventeen and eighteen.” 

‘* What is her station in life?” 

‘She is the orphan daughter of two missionaries who died in In- 
dia. She was placed in charge of a lady of good family. She also 
died, and the girl was brought to England by comparative strangers.”’ 

‘* Who seeks her now?” 

‘A party who knows that she has certain interests in India— 
property interests of value.” 

“Then the gir] is a lost heiress?” 

eae 

‘‘ Have you any clew as to her whereabouts?” 

“Since my arrival in England I have learned that a girl answer- 
ing her description was under the care of a lady residing near Leam- 
ington. But she ran away from her for some reason, and I have 
since obtained information which leads me to believe that Lord 
A has become irterested in the girl.”’ 

There came a look of great interest to the face of the detective, 
and he asked: 

‘Ts the girl handsome?” 

‘She is a beautiful, very beautiful.” 

‘Did you ever see the girl?” 

“Yes; within a week,” 

si oe what SITCONISAROM 

‘‘ I met her accidentally. I did not at the time sus - 
ewe when I did so ane had disappeared.” ean 

‘“ What leads you to suspect @osene 
dstediin. hese” J pect that Lord A has become inter. 


“TI think I have answered your questio ” 
stions 
abruptly, J 1 fairly,” said Pierre, 


bes X es, you have; but in the interest of the girl tell me more about 


Ask your questions, and I will see if I can answer 
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“Team not.” 
: Why? 
. » 
st wa not fully satisfled that my suspicions are well founded.” 
oT = of great aid to you.” 
* You ask me Questions; but you do not answer mine.” 
Can I trust you?” 
* You can,” 
aaa eens See isa villain, It would be a danger- 
tug for & young lady to fall under his eye were she i 
a heli eee ™ ) e she beautiful 
“The girl [ seek is both.” 
* And you think she is under the care of Lord A——?” 
“tis merely a suspicion.” 
~* Founded on some information?” 





Ten. 
. Why not confide in me more fully? I may be of service to you.” 
: I will be frank with“you, sir. I do not seek the aid of any one. 


All I need is information, 
haunts of Lord A——.” 
**He is not in London.” 
“He was iv London within a day.” 
** Yes; he left town this morning.” 
. ee you know where he went?” 
**T suspect that he went to his countr . 
. ** Did he go alone?” gE 
* Yes; but that would not indicate anything, He may have sent 
some one under the care of his servants,” 
**He has a large income?” 
. ** He has.” 
F **He is an unscrupulous man?” 
** That is his general reputation.” 
“* Will you tell me where his house is located?” 
_ *‘I will do more: I will accompany you to his house, and aid you 
in any way you may suggest, if you will tell me on what your sus- 
> picions are founded.” 
“I do not need your aid; and my suspicions are founded on a 
very slight basis; but I consider them Worth investigation.” 
* You had better let me get to work on this case. 1 know Lord. 
ae well. You may make some blunder. He is a very cunning 
man. 
“I do not need your aid; all I need is the necessary information.” 
The detective considered a moment, and then gave Pierre all the 
information he needed, and the latter again proffered the gem. 
‘No, I can not accept any reward. There is only one thing I 
will ask of you, and that is that you will report back to me.” 
‘If I feel that I need your services, I will do so.” 
A few moments later our hero was on the way back to his hotel, 


I should like to know the habits and 





CHAPTER XXII. 


On the morning following the interview with the detective, Pierre 
met the woman Sarah. He gave her all the information he had ob- 
tained, and she asked: 

** \Vhat do you propose to do?”’: 


, “T propose to go the country home of the noble lord.” 
: **You must be careful.” 

“<“ Why?” ‘ i % 

«You are being shadowed.” 
... “‘By whom?” 


** As far as I can make out, you are under a double shadow.” 
“Who are the shadowers?” 


o **Amrac and his rascals are on your track. You are in great 
peril. They are relentless; they only await a chance to assassinate 
ou.” ; ; +» 


op 


“‘ And who is the other shadower? ae th 
«<] suspect now that it js the man from Scotland Yard.” 
“<I fear that 1 was very indiscreet last night. That detective may 
ut Lord A—— on his guard,” 
a I think not. He may shadow you, though. But I don’t think 
3 you need fear him. Indeed, he may be a protection to you. But 
you must look out for the minions of Amrac: they mean murder.” 
Our hero thought over the scene between Amrac and himself, and 
he reached the conclusion that the fellow had probably got over his 
scare, and had indeed become dangerous. 
“« What do you propose to do?” asked the woman. 
«1 desire to go down to Lord A~-——’s country place; but we may 
pe We will be in time. But we must ayes Pata ee Oe these 
le off your track. No one must follow you down there. 
Peet might be a good thing if the detective did follow me. I may 
need his aid.” ¥ 
‘But Amrac’s thugs may follow you. 
** What had I better do?” 
“Give them the slip.” . 
“‘ How can I OS e that? - 
“ Disgui as a woman. 
“That's & Zoot Ses. But will we have time to arrange such a 
disguise?” Hg dale hocie 
e it in fe . mn 
e i con't opare thé time: 1 intended to take the train to-day. 


= et away at night. We will not travel by the 
a Riot eion: oho, for: we will go afoot till we get well oe 
aide the city, and then secure a vehicle to carry us to the next rai 
way station, where we will board the train. I have erator 
4 plan whereby you may get toa place to disguise yourself withou 
being successfully followed.” 


“ What is your plan?” 
“You wait sot go direct to the place where we are to meet, but 


takes course: go up one street and down another, and thus 
DADAZE every one off your track.” 
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‘“How will I know whether any one is on my track or not?” 

‘You must assume that there is: be suspicious of every one, and 
when fully satisfied that you are not being pursued, wander along 
in the vicinity of St. Paul's Church, and at an opportune moment [| 
will join you, I will then lead vou toa place where you can assume 
the disguise, and together we will leave London. Tam now fully 
convinced that it was Emily Thorne who fell exhausted to the 
pavement. Iam as fully satisfied that the girl is 10w at the coun- 
try home of Lord A——.” 

‘* What leads you to be so positive of it?” 

“The fact that Lord A left London this morning,” 

The two walked away together, and after going a short distance 
they came to a crowded thoroughfare, and were soon mingled witb 
a great throng of people. 

‘*[T will leave you now,” said Sarah; and she darted away. 

Pierre threaded his way along through the crowd until “he came 
to the corner of a side street, and was about to turn off to a more 
deserted part of the great city when he felt a touch upon the arm, 
He looked up and recognized the detective, who said: 

** Walk right along. 1 wish to talk with you.” 

Pierre was annoyed; but he said nothing. 

“‘Are you aware that you are being shadowed?” asked the detect- 
ive, after they had turned the corner. 

‘‘ Yes; I observe now that you have been shadowing me.” 

“IT came upon you accidentally; but I have discovered that some 
very dangerous-looking men are following you.” 

‘*Js that so?” 

‘“Yes. Do you know their purpose?” 

“Tt can not be a good one.” 

‘Do you wish to throw these fellows off your track?” 

"ALY OB.ca 

“‘T can aid you to do it.” 

‘ “You are very kind; but I do not think they can do me any 
arm.’’ 

‘*'They are bad-looking fellows; regular assassins, to my mind.” 

Pierre thought a moment, An idea came to him, and he said, 

“*T will avail myself of your services.” 

Our hero and the detective held a few moments’ conversation. and 
arranged a plan. Pierre had decided that he would avail himself 
of the detective to throw the thugs off his track, and the plan ar- 
ranged was a good one, 

‘‘T am very sorry you do not make a full confidant of me,” said 
the detective. 

‘I can not take you into my full confidence at present; but you 
will never have reason to regret entering my service. I expected to 
be followed. You have discovered that men were on my track, and 
you can aid me in throwing those fellows off.” 

‘« What sort of men are they, young sir?” 

‘‘T have reason to believe that they are professional assassins.”’ 

‘‘ Has any one an interest in your death?” 

“It would appear so from the fact that these men are on my 





' track.” 


‘‘ Well, what do you wish to do, have them placed under arrest?” 

‘*No; all I desire is to give them the slip. I do not wish to have 
them following me.” ; : 

“That can be easily accomplished.” 

We will here state that the detective had assured himself as to the 
character of our hero, He had visited the banker referred to in the 
letter Pierre had shown him and had received information satisfac- 
tory enough to lead him to conclude that our hero was an honorable 
young man. 

As stated, Pierre and the detective had arranged a plan. While 
doing so they had walked quite a distance, and had reached the 
Thames Embankment. Here they separated, and our hero strolled 
along alone. 

In the meantime the detective, who had fallen some distance in 
the rear, discovered that two men were following Pierre. Fortune 
favored the detective. He met a fellow officer, and he signaled 
‘‘business’’ te the latter, and a moment later the two officers were 
walking along together. Detective number one indicated a little 

lan to his fellow officer, and the double trail continued until detect- 
ve number two suddenly approached a man, seized hold of him, 
and demanded; 

“What is your name?” . 

The man—a dark-faced fellow—was taken all aback, and lie said; 

‘‘T am a gentleman, sir! You have no right to question me."’ 

‘‘T have seen you before,”’ said the officer. ‘‘I think you are the 
man I have been looking for.” 

“It is not true. I have done nothing to render myself liable to 
arrest.”’ 

At about the same instant detective number one had tackled a 
second man under about the same circumstances, The second man 


‘ betrayed considerable excitement when the officer accosted him and 


said: 

‘«You are the fellow I have been looking for.” ; 

«What right have you to molest me?” asked the man, indignantly. 

‘‘T am an officer; you are a suspicious character.” 

‘“You have made a mistake, sir.” 

‘«Come with me, and we will see.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see what right you have to arrest me, and I refuse to go 
with you.” ; 3 

“If you do not accompany me, I will take you forcibly. 

“Where would you take me?” 

‘But a short distance.” 

While the two officers held their men, Pierre, who had stood in 
the background and beheld both arrests, knew that the men would 
be detained while he made his way to meet Sarah. 

The detectives brought their captives together, and as the fellows 
were really rogues, they did not make the vigorous protest they 
would have made under other circumstances, Consequently the 
detectives held them for a long time, plying them with questions. 
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Our hero, meanwhile, had started to meet Sarah. 
awaiting him at the appointed place. é ; 

“T have been awaiting you some for time,” said the Woman, 
‘Are you sure you have have given your shadowers the slip? 

‘* Yes, Iam sure.”’ 


“Then come with me.’ 
Sarah led Pierre to a neighborhood where there was a row of 


small one-and-a-half-story houses, One of these she entered. 

“We are very fortunate,” she said, after Pierre had told her how 
the detective had aided him to throw the thugs off the track. 

Sarah gave our hero certain instructions, and led him into a room. 
Pierre rather enjoyed the prospect of masquerading in women’s 
clothes, and he set to work to rig himself up in the toggery which 
Sarah had provided for him. Inashort time he appeared before 
Sarah got up as a very respectable-looking young lady. _ 

In the meantime Sarah also had been busy transforming herself 
intoa man. While Pierre assumed the role of a young girl, she had 
assumed the role of an old man, and her disguise was even more 
successfully assumed than was that of her companion, 

‘Very good!” exclaimed Sarah, on beholding the really hand- 
some young girl. ‘‘It will bother any one to detect the fact that 


ou are disguised.” 
we And mish disguise is perfect,” said our hero, ‘‘ Now let us start 


nce.” 
eet he tie3 left the house and walked beyond the limits of the city, 
and well on in the afternoon they succeeded in hiring a vehicle 
to carry them to the town of N. ’ where they boarded a railway 
carriage and in less than an hour they arrived in a small town near 
which was situated the old manor house where Lord A—— resided. 

They found lodgment at a small hostelry in the town, and Sarah 
gave it out that she was traveling for the benefit of her daughter’s 

Ith. 
Etna the second day after their arrival their trunks arrived, hav- 
ing been sent down by Harry Blankway, 

The first two days were spent_by Sarah and our hero in looking 
around and making inquiries. To their surprise, they learned that 
it was not known that Lord A-— was at his country house. No 
one had seen him, and it was supposed that he was in London. 

Pierre had made several journeys to the vicinity of the old manor, 
which was a rambling stone building, and appeared to be occupied 
by a few servants. He had been prowling around one afternoon, 
and upon his return to his lodgings he said to Sarah: 

‘*T propose to enter that house to-night.” 

‘‘ You had better wait until we discover some clew.” 

‘We will never discover any clew waiting around here; and in 
the meantime the girl may be in peril.”’ 

That night Pierre got himself up in male attire and started for the 
manor house. : 


He found her 








CHAPTER XXIII. 


Pierre had prepared himself for whatever he might encounter. 
It was a moonlight night, rather cool and chilly. He reached the 
park surrounding the manor house, leaped over the wall, and start- 
ed off under the trees toward the old manor house. 

Our hero had proceeded but a short distance when be heard a 
low growl, and turning beheld a dog bounding toward him. It was 
an immense hound. Pierre halted and waited for the dog to ap- 
proach, and when about to spring, the animal suddenly fell over, 
as though he had been shot, and lay rigid and lifeless, a victim to 
that mysterious force which was the secret and protection of our 
hero. The spell was soon removed; but all spirit had vanished 

‘ rae the terrified hound, and he sneaked away with his tail between 

s legs. : 

Pierre resumed his way; but had not gone far when he was again 
brought toa halt. A man had leaped from behind a tree and con- 
Si him, and the fellow held a leveled gun aimed at our hero’s 

ead. 

‘‘ Who comes there?” came the demand. _ 

Pierre made no answer, and the man exclaimea. 

‘* Answer, or I shoot!” 

‘* Who are you!” demanded Pierre, who wanted to gain time, for 
the man stood beyond the limit of his mysterious projective force. 

‘‘It does not matter whol am. I want to know who you are.” 


Pierre was edging up toward the man with the gun, and the latter 
called out: 


‘‘Stand where you are, or I shoot!” 

“Tam a friend of Lord A——’s.” 

‘“Then what are you doing here?” 

‘‘T am on a visit to his lordship.” 

Pierre was imperceptibly drawing closer and closer to the man. 


i ‘ Visitors to his lordship do not approach the manor by stealing 
along across the lawn,” 


*‘T have lost my way.” 

‘«Throw up your hands!” 

The command came at the richt moment, for Pierre had now ap- 
proached to within the right distance to use his power. He did 
throw up his hands, and the man with the gun became rigid and the 
weapon fell from his grasp. 

Pierre approached, seized the gun, and hurled it away. He then 
grasped the rigic keeper and bound him hand and foot, and then 
gently laid him down and removed the spell, 

lhe fellow lay speechless with terror and surprise, and Pierre let 
drop the cloak in which he was enveloped, and stood revealed a 
strange-looking object, clad ina white gown falling from his neck 
to his feet, and he was indeed a most. ghostly-looking object 

of. ellow,” exclaimed Pierre, “if you would live answer me: 
Ig his lordship, your master, at home?” lh ‘i 

The man’s teeth chattered, and he did not seem able to say a word 
as he gazed upon what he evidently considered to be an apparition 

‘If you would save your life, answer my question.” ; 






‘ His lordship is at the manor,” the man finally anew: 
‘* Did he come alone?” 

sé Yes. ” 

‘Did any one arrive ahead of him?” 

‘NOt ps 

‘“ You are not answering me truthfully.” ss 
“On my life, I am answering you to the best of my ability! 

Pierre tied the man between two trees—tied him so that he could 
not free himself under any circumstances—and moved on toward 
the old building. He walked around to where he knew the library 
was located and Jooked in. There sat his lordship in a big chajr be- 
fore a table on which stood a bottle and several glasses. ‘ 

Pierre had studied well the bearings of the house and easily gain- 
ed an entrance. He proceeded along the broad hall until he reached 
the library. The door stood ajar, and he carefully pushed it open 
and entered the roam. His lordship was sitting with his back to- 
ward the door. Our hero stepped a few paces further into the room 
and halted, His lordship was indulging in a soliloquy. and was so 
deeply engrossed in his musings that he did not appear to hear any 
sound save that of his own voice. aot: 

‘‘It is strange,’ he muttered. ‘‘I have the richest prize in all the 
world in my possession, and yet my conscience makes me a coward. 
Again and again have I resolved to seize and enjoy the bliss within 
my grasp; but something causes me to hold back. Iam repelled by 
some inward warning. I never felt such a hesitation before. But 
I shall overcome this feeling, and then I will be the happiest mam 
on earth.” 

Pierre thought he could interpret the full meaning of his lord- 
ship’s musings. i 

‘‘It is mine. Yes, yes; this bliss is at my call, and yet I hesitate. 
I don’t know why.” 

At this instant his lordship was startled by a voice, and the in- 
quiry came: 

“* Would you know why, Lord A——?” 

His lordship uttered a cry of surprise and alarm, and, leaping to 
his feet, turned and beheld the dark-clad figure standing in the 
room. An instant he gazed, and then, reaching down, attempted 
to seize a pistol that was lying on the table: but strangely his arm 
suddenly became paralyzed: he could not move it. A look of ter- 
ror overspread his face as he realized his sudden helplessness. 

‘Sit down, my lord!” commanded Pierre, at the same time with- 
drawing the electric shock. 

Again his lordship sought to grasp the weapon, and again lis arm 
became powerless. He looked around wildly and muttered: 

“Am I asleep?” 

‘‘No, your lordship; you are very much awake.” 

‘* Who are you, anyhow?” 

“You will learn who I am in due time. Sit down; I wish to 
have a talk with you.” 

His lordship sought to reach for a bell to ring for help; but again 
his arm became powerless. 

‘‘ Now you may as well sit down, my lord. You will be com- 
pelled to listen to me.” 

Lord A—— was aman of courage; but seeing that the chances 
appeared to be against him he sat down. ; 

‘‘ Although you are an unbidden guest, I will ask you to be seat- 
ed,” he said. 

Pierre took a seat and said: 

ie presume you are surprised to see me, my lord,” 

‘ST atioy 

‘‘I have come a long distance to have a talk with you.” 

‘“‘Indeed! I certainly ought to feel grateful to you for taking so 
much trouble just to have a chat with me; but my gratitude would 
be far greater if you would tell me what manner of being I] have the 
honor to entertain. What do you wish to say to me?” 

‘I came to warn you, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Against what?” 

“ Your evil ways.” 0 

‘You are very kind to come so far, at such a time, and in so 
mysterious a way, to warn me. Am I a very wicked man?” 

‘* You are.” \. : 

‘‘ You are certainly very frank!’’ 

‘“ Yes; I am not here to mince matters.” 

‘** What would you have me do.” 

‘Reform your ways; encourage the good angel in its strivings 
with you. You intend a terrible crime, my lord. I bid you hesi- 
tate and consider ere it is too late.” 

A pallor overspread his lordship’s face, and he said: 

‘‘ You appear to know a great deal concerning my intentions. ’* 

“‘ More than you have any idea of.” 

‘Do you come from the spirit-land?” 

*“No; I came from London.” 

‘‘And you came here to warn me?” 

ee oy xy 

“‘T am intending some particular act i 
Please tell me what it is.” < of wickedness, you oy 

Pierre looked his lordship straight in the eye and said: 

‘** You hold a beautiful and innocent girl a prisoner in this house.” 

‘‘ Be you man or ghost, you lie!” came the impetuous retort, 

Pierre laughed in a sardonic manner, and his lordship said; 

 AgEZGH ay foes pt appa me. T Ho not fear you 

tase Sou Know Ispeak the truth. You have a beautiful 
and innocent girl a prisoner in this house, and your intentions t 

ward her are vile. But Iam here: she shall be rescued, — 7 the 

meantime I wish you to improve the lesson of the hour «eat 
vy Again I say, he yah man or spirit, you lie!" : 

Oh, no, your lordship; I speak the truth, and you know it; and 
wei: advise you to make a full confession, lest evil come upon 

‘IT defy you and all the evil y is 
Now do your worst, eof en ee u lie! 


T tell y 
I do not fear you, whatever Pas 
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“Ibisa ager which makes you momentarily brave; but when you 
feel the chill of death meet through your veins and paralyzing 
ur heart, your courage will forsake you.” . 

.. If you think I fear death, you are mistaken. Again I defy you!” 
*Do not invite the terrors that are in store for you if you refuse 





-toconfess. Save yourself the humiliation that ‘must follow your 


present defiant attitude.” 
~“*I fear nothing.” 

“Then in darkness learn what awails you!” 

Pierre waved his hand, and the lamp was extinguished and the 
room enveloped in darkness. At the same time Lord A-— became 
paralyzed throughout his whole body. 

“What think you now, my lord?” 
moment's silence. 

eS met came no answer. 

ur hero removed the spell, and the light again flashed 
the room. He repeated his question. ie Darna 

There came a look of defiance to his lordship’s face, instead of the 
look of terror which Pierre expected to see there, and he asked: 

“Ts that the best you can do?” 

Pierre was disappointed. He had expected that the man woul 
plead in terror to be spared, but he exhibited no signs of fear. He 
even laughed and said: 

“Try itagain. lL-enjoy the sensation.” 

“You are a vile reprobate!” 

**T defy you, all the same.” 

Pierre did not understand it. He did not know that Lord A—— 
had, when a young man, lived some years in India, and become 
familiar with the wonderful performances of the native magicians. 
While he had never witnessed an exhibition of the peculiar power 
that Pierre possessed the secret of, still, being a very intelligent man, 
and brave withal, he had not become terrified, and his power of dis: 
cernment had come to his aid. In other words, he suspected that 
he was the victim of some occult force. 

Nevertheless, Pierre could have killed the wretch had it suited his 


purpose to do so. 


exclaimed Pierre, after a 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Our hero, as stated, was disappointed. He had hoped to terrify 
the man, but had failed. He did not dare do more than attempt to 
frighten him. He would not strike the man dead, unless forced to 
do so in his own defense. 

After a few moments consideration, Pierre again caused the light 
to go out. He then threw off his long cloak, and as he stood in his 
robe of white, he caused a gray, weird light to pervade the room. 
After standing for a moment or two in silence he said: 

“T will leave you now. This is my first visit to your lordship. 
When I come again I may decide to take you away with me.” 

‘“¥You know some good tricks, young man, but I am onto you. 
Beware what you do, or you may learn that Iam more powerful 
than yourself. I know something of the powers which you possess, 
I warn you never to be seen on my grounds again.”’ 

**And I warn you to be careful what you do,” said Pierre. 
‘*‘Every act of yours will be recorded; and if you perpetrate any 
evil it will rise up against you, and you will surely be called upon 
to expiate your evil deeds,” « 

‘Do your worst! I defy you; and the next time I will be pre- 
pared for you. I've an idea as to your identity. I suspect that you 
are a blackmailing villain; but you can make nothing out of me.” 

Pierre clided from the room, but not from the house. He had 
failed of his purpose by one method. He determined to depend up- 
on natural devices to accomplish his object. He felt assured that 
Emily was a prisoner in that house, and he was determined to find 
her. As stated, he did not leave the house, but found a place where 
he concealed himself, determiued to watch the doings of his lord- 
ship / 
After the departure of our hero from the room, Lord A sat 
for a few moments in deep thought. He was fully assured that his 
mysterious visitor was some trickster, or possibly an Indian magi- 
cian, aud lre resolved to outwit him at all hazards, 

After a time his lordship relighted his lamp and looked carefully 
around. His strange visitor had departed and left no sign behind. 
His lordship reseated himself and muttered: : 

«That fellow intends to lay around here and watch me, I believe. 
But we shall see. He may be able to paralyze me with his secret 
force—a force I can not fathom— but he can not paralyze several 
men at the same time; and, as I Jive, if I find him lurking around 
in this house I will have him shot down like a dog!” 

At this moment a man entered the room. He was a coarse-feat- 
ured fellow, a man possessed of great pluck, as was plainly indica- 

i Cav jaw. * ;: 
Sima,” said his lordship, ‘I have just had a very mysterious vis- 
itor. A fellow has forced his way into a house, and he has bru- 
insult e right here in my own library. 
a Pan aree ae: my lord. I did not think you would permit 
any one to insult you any where.” ‘ 

* This fellow had me ata disadvantage. ; 

“Why did you not summon me, my lord? 

“It was impossible for me to do it then. 

“ And has the man made his escape? i, 

“T think it possible that he is still in this house. 

“Tf he is, we will make short work of him, 

“1 wish you would sommou Andrew. 


“ t hand, my lord,” 4s 
ore oe othe 4 second servitor entered his lordship’s pres- 
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ence, Wis lordship armed both men, and also grasped a pistol him- | 


oA, and said: 
yourw vea in read 
wigan | from me,” 


¢ 
i J 


iv now in search of this man, and if we find him, hold 
tite madiness to shoot him down as you would a dog, ata 


Tee Ts 





“Do you wish us to kill him, my lord?” asked Jim. 

‘He is an assassin, and he is here to murder me. When I give 
you the signal, fire, and shoot to kill, as you would a common bur- 
glar whom you had come upon unawares.” 

“Your commands will be obeyed, my lord,”’ said the determined- 
looking Jim. 

Andrew procured a lantern, and the three men left the room and 
began a thorough search for the intruder; but they could not find 
any trace of him. 

“That fellow is concealed somewhere in this house, I know,” said 
Lord A——. 

‘We have made a thorough search, my lord,” said Jim. 

‘Still, I am satisfied thé assassin is concealed somewhere under 
this roof; and we must take him, dead or alive.”’ ‘ 

‘*T think it would be better to arrest him,’’ suggested Jim. 

‘“That may be the better plan, now that I have had time to think 
the matter over; but we must catch him, even if it becomes neces- 
sary to shoot him down,” 

‘It looks as though he had made his escape, your lordship,” said 
Jim, dubiously. 

‘I don’t think so, 
this house.” 

‘‘' Then we will renew the search.” 

‘Go and get the hound, Jim—the one that was sent me from Vir- 
ginia—and we will put him on the scent. We will find that man 
ere I go to sleep this night.” 

Pierre had found a hiding-place. Indeed, his place of refuge was 
a simple one, and it appeared singular to him that he had not been 
discovered. And from his hiding-place he overheard all that had 
passed, and realized that he was up against a pretty stiff game, as 
the boys say. He had come to respect the desperate courage of his 
lordship. He knew that he must make no false move or he would 
fall a prisoner in their hands. He knew also that the hound would 
surely find him. 

‘Hang it!” he muttered, ‘‘I am in rather an awkward position, 
cooped up as Iam; but I am in for it, and I shall do the best I can.” 

Had Lord A—— maintained his position he would certainly have 
captured our hero then and there; but he had moved away while 
awaiting the coming of the hound; and, taking advantage of his op- 
portunity, Pierre left his hiding-place and succeeded in escaping 
from the house. 

Our hero started to cross the lawn and make his way to the road, 
when suddenly some one hailed iim in a low voice. He came to a 
halt and looked about, but saw no one. He started once more for 
road, when suddenly a Agure emerged from behind a clump of 
bushes and was making straight toward him. 

Pierre’s first impulse was to throw the man under a spell without 
further ado; but at that instant he heard a voice say: 

‘‘Fear not; Iam a friend.” : 

The man approached, and our hero recognized the detective who 
had been of such service to him in London. 

‘* Well, young man, you see I have followed you down here.” 

Pierre looked at the detective in astonishment. 

‘* You gave me the slip,’’ continued the detective; ‘‘ but you see 
I have followed vou up.” 

““ What right have you to follow me?” 

“ We will not argue that*question just now. I simply want to 
tell you that vou are making a mistake.” 

“* How so?” . 

~“Tn not heeding my advice. Now come with me, young man; 
let us get out of these grounds as soon as possible. You are running 
a great risk. I told you that Lord A was a dangerous man. 
Had you been discovered on these grounds the chances are that you 
would have been shot down like a dog. You must make a confi- 
dant of me, young man; and if you really are engaged in a good 





I still believe he is concealed somewhere in 





- cause I will aid you.” 


Pierre began to realize that he might need the advice and co-op- — 
eration of a good, true man, such as the detective seemed to be, and 
he said: 

‘‘T am satisfied that you can aid me and that I shall need your 
aid.” 

‘* Ah, you have reached that conclusion, eh?” 

eS | 

““Then why did you give me the slip?” 

“T did not think at that time that I would need your services.” 

«What has caused you to change—” 

At that moment there sounded « low growl near them. 

‘* What is that?” exclaimed the detective. 

“They are hunting me with a hound,” said our hero, calmly. 

“Then they know that you are on the premises?” 

oY es.” 

‘“‘Tt’s lucky you have not been shot. But come; we must lose no 
time in getting away from here.” 

‘“« We will wait and meet the dog.” 

“‘But his master is, no doubt, close behind.” 

‘‘No matter; 1 am going to put that dog out of business,”’ 

The two men had delayed too long, for the hound was now upon 
them. But the panting beast suddenly came to a halt, a tremor 
shook his frame for an instant, and then he stood as silent and mo- 
tionless as a statue. ‘he poor animal was thrown under the myste- 
rious spell. 

The detective had drawn a pistol, and, before Pierre could inter- 
pose, he leaped forward, placed his weapon to the animal's ear, and 
fired. The dog rolled over dead, and the pistol had been held so 
close that there had been but a smothered report from the weapon. 

‘‘ Now is our time! We must not be caught here,’’ said the de- 
tective. 

He ran along under the trees, followed by our hero, The two 
soon gained the road and proceeded along at a rapid pace, and soon 
were at quite a distance from the grounds of Lord A——. 

“Now, my young friend,” said the detective, ‘‘ you must tell me 
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what all your doings mean. If I am to aid you I must know what 


1 am about,” 

Our here had already partially confided in the detective. He now 
told him about the girl who had sank to the sidewalk in London in 
a fainting condition; how Lord A—— had seized her and borne her 
away to his carriage; his suspicion that the girl was the one he was 
in search of; and his further suspicion that she was at that moment 
a prisoner in the manor house. f 

“What you say may all be true; but you must trust in me. P’ve 
something to tell you. Lord A—— is a very powerful man. He is 
very wealthy, and should he catch you on his premises—and espe- 
cially if what you say is true—it would go hard with you. He 
would have you convicted and sent off as a convict in the most re- 
morseless manner. I have no respect for Lord A-——. I should 
like to see him brought to justice; but it would be a difficult matter 
to have him punished for his many crimes. Bae 

‘What am I to do—leave the girl in his possession? : 

‘No; we willrescue her; but we must move carefully, I will 
aid you, and it will give me great pleasure to see that man’s scheme 
frustrated.” ia 

The detective accompanied Pierre to the hotel; and before retiring 
to obtain some much-needed rest, they agreed to meet in the morn- 
ing and formulate a plan of campaign against Lord A——. 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


Waite Pierre and the detective were making their way to the 
tavern, Lord A—— and his two servitors had made a discovery. 
They came to the spot where the hound lay dead, and as the man 
Jim approached the animal's body he ejaculated: 

‘‘Great guns! The hound is dead! : 

Lord A-— came up an instant later, and, and gazing at the 
dead animal, exclaimed: 

‘“Why, the dog has been shot!” 

“Yes, your lordship.”’ 

“That shot was intended for me, no doubt. 
now that there was an assassin in the house?” 

‘**You are right, my lord,” responded Jim, ‘‘ and we will follow 
up the trail.” 

*“No; we will haul off from the trail. This is a matter that 
must be studied out. We must know what it all means. We 
will make some investigations to-morrow.” 

‘The mysterious man may be back in London to-morrow.” 

“I think not. He will linger around here for a purpose.” 

‘And you suspect his purpose, my lord?” 

redo. 

Lord A—— returned,to his library. He bid his man Jim re- 
main outside the door in the capacity of sentinel; and when once 
again alone his lordship indulged in long meditation. 

“This is all very strange,” he soliloquized. ‘‘Some men would 
be frightened at what has occurred here to-night; but I am not. 
I am puzzled, however. That fellow, whoever he is, possesses 
some mysterious power—some psychological force; for he certain- 
ly did paralyze me; and he extinguished and relighted the lamp 
at will. There his power ends, however. 

“But what is his interest in the girl? And who is she, that she 
has this strange party interested in her béhalf? There is something 
here for me to investigate. I'll not harm the girl. She is the most 
beautiful girl in all England. 

‘There is evidently some mystery connected with her; but I have 
no reason to fear any one. I have committed no crime. I found 
her helpless in the street and came to her aid. I brought her here 
because she was homeless and friendless, Now I have fallen in 
love with her; and now, by George, I'll doa brave act: I’ll make 
her my wife. She shall become a countess, and then let this myste- 
rious devil who invaded my room rave if he will. Yes, she shall 
become my bride. I will see this beautiful girl to-morrow and talk 
the matter over with her. She shall tell me her story, and even 
though she prove to be a farmer’s daughter, if she is worthy, she 
ee become my honorable wife, and the world can say what it 
pleases. 

His lordship remained for a Jong time indulging in his musings 
and his mutterings; but finally he went to his chamber and retired. 

On the morning following the incidents we have recorded, Lord 
A— arose at a late hour. He partook of his morning meal, and 
then had a meal of many delicacies prepared; and, strangely enough, 
he took the tray and proceeded to his Own room. Arriving at his 
room, he set the tray down ona table, then crossed the room and 
touched a spring, and a secret passage was revealed as a door flew 
open. He took up the tray and walked alotig the passage until he 
reached a narrow stair-way. He ascended this stair-way, and at 
length he halted in a circular vestibule facing a door. He knocked 
at this door, and in a few seconds there came a voice from the inside 
bidding him enter. 

His lordship entered the room and confronted a most beautiful 
young lady, who was sitting in large, easy-chair reading a~ book. 
He set the tray on the table beside the young lady and said: 

[ have brought up your breakfast myself this morning.” 


hy smiled at the idea of a real lord acting as a waiter and attend- 
ant. 


Are you satisfied 


a ou are very kind,” said the girl, smiling in a sad manner. 
We will here state that since the fair prisoner had been under his 
care her jailer had treated her with the utmost kindness and respect 
She did not know, in fact, that she was a prisoner. She had only 
revealed to his lordship that she had been fleeing from peril; and 
he, observing her wondrous beauty, pretended merely to be a kind 
and sympathetic friend , ; r 
The girl did not know that her benefactor was a nobleman 
only knew that he had befriended and been kind to her , 
‘Il have hada delicate, tasty break fast prepared for you,” 


ee 


She 


said 
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his lordship. in a suave manner, ‘‘and I hope it will ron you. 
After you have finished your meal, I should like a few moments’ 
conversation with you, if you don’t object.” 

‘*] have no objection,” said the girl. 

Lord A left the room and returned to his own apartment. 
He summoned his trusty servant Jim, and after giving him some 
orders, again sought the presence of his fair charge. . > 

‘‘ Emily,” he said, ‘‘I desire to have a little chat with you. 

‘The girl, although looking very sad, nodded assent, and his 
lordship continued: 

‘I have a confession to make. I told 
great estate; that is true; but I am more: 
estate. I am also a peer of the realm. I am Lord A——. 
you not heard of me?” 

‘*No; I never heard of you.” 

‘‘ Now that I have told you something about myself, I ask you to 
be equally frank, and give me some information about yourself. 
Who are you, and what was the peril you were escaping from when 
I met you?” ; 4 

‘‘ Please do not press me for an explanation now. he 

“Yes; I am anxious to know who you are and what it is you 
fear. I have powerful reasons for seeking the information.” 

‘*T can tell you nothing, my noble friend.” 

“‘ And why not?” : 

‘“‘ There are reasons why I dare not speak. I am without a friend 
in the world. I do not know what I shall do. I wish 1 were dead.’”” 

‘“You must not speak in this manner. You must not say that 
you have not a friend in the world, for you have a good and pow- 
erful friend; and if you will confide in me, I will protect you from 
every peril.”’ : 

“‘Ican not confide in you, for I know you could not aid me; 
but I will ask a favor of you.” 1 

‘*T will grant any favor you ask.” 

‘“‘] thank you in advance. I need money. My friend—I trust. 
you are my friend—I have something of great value which I have 
concealed and retained for years. I wish to convert it into money. 
I did not dare offer it for sale myself; but you can dispose of it 
for me, and with the money I will go away.” 

‘Why need you go away?” 

‘“‘T must go away.” 

‘No, no; you must not leave me.” 

‘Do not urge me to stay. You have promised to do me a favor, 
and I trust you will fulfill your promise.” 

‘‘ You say you have something of value that you wish to dispose 
of ye order to obtain money?” 

om 68,” | 

* You need give yourself no further anxiety about that. You may 
consider the article, whatever it is, sold at its full value.” 

‘You are very kind, sir.” 

As the girl spoke, she drew from her bosom a small bag, and 
taking from it a jewel of great value laid it upon the table. 

Lord A. took the gem in his hand, and a look of delight 
overspread his face. He was an expert in gems, and he saw ata 
glance that the one he held was indeed a jewel of rare beauty and 
of great value. ; 

‘*T think I can sel) that for enough money to carry me to the 
Continent, can’t 1?” asked the girl. 

‘““ Why, my dear child, that gem is of almost priceless value! I 
would not sell it if I were you.” 

‘‘I must. Iam penniless, and need money. If you will sell it, 
I can pay you for what expense you have gone to in my behalf and 
go away.” 

‘Why did you not sell the gem yourself?” 

“I did not dare offer it for sale.”’ 

‘*Why not?” 

‘«There might be some suspicion attached to the fact of a girl 





ou I was the agent of a 
am the owner of a great 
ave 





‘in my position offering a valuable gem for sale.” 


‘‘ That is true. And you wish me to dispose of it for you?” 

“Yes; if you will.” 

“‘T will do better than that. I shall make you a Joan on the gem, 
and when you come into your fortune you can redeem it. The 
chances are this is a family heirloom.” 

The girl made no answer, and Lord A—— asked: 

“Ts it not a family heirloom?” 

‘*T suspect it is.’’ 

‘CNow, you must tell me your story. I may aid you in securing 
your fortune.” 

‘‘My fortune? I do not understand,” 

‘Tell me about yourself and I will explain.” 

“T can tell you nothing about myself, sir.’’ 

‘It may be to your interest to trust me,” 

‘‘T know but little about myself.” 

‘« What is your name?” 

‘“Emily Jansen.”’ 

‘Ts that your real name?” 

‘‘T do not believe that it is,” 

‘Then you indulge certain suspicions?” 

The girl made no answer. 

“Come; tell me all you know—all you suspect.” 

“No, sir; it is not needful that I should speak of myself. 1 am 
very grateful to you, however, and if you will dispose of the gem | 
will pay my indebtedness to you and go my way.” 

ss aes rane never do. You shall never leave me,” 

‘Never leave you, sir?” repeated the girl, a look surprise over 
spreading her face. ‘‘T must leave you, i ll be 
discomarack a ee here I will be 

‘Discovered by whom$” 

“Oh, sir, I can not tell you!” 

ch, ea you must tell me,” 

-*“No; my secret is not worth telling,” 

‘Ah! then there is a secret?” . 
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sf Now. y dear girl, th i 
NOW, Sint, there are reasons why you must confide in 

oes able to explain many things to you; and besides—” 
_ His ip stopped short; but the girl did not press him for an 


rer. 

_ “ome, Emily; confide in me.” 

__ “Tecan not contide in any one. 

“ ; the gem.” 
co = eee to dispose of this gem. You ought not to 

. < of such a thing as parting with such a precious and v 
heirloom, and you shall not be forced to do at Seed 
we do not understand you, sir. What do you mean?” 
**Bmily, you are a beautiful girl—” 
The girl raised her hand deprecatingly. 
; “Indeed you are a beautiful girl, Emily, and I love you.” 
“Qh, sir, how can you—how dare you speak to me thus?” 
“I speak the truth. Mine is an honorable love. I will make you 
_ my wife. I ama nobleman, and I amrich. You will become a 
great lady, and—” 
“Stop, sir! Ido not love you!” 
** But you will learn to love me.” 
“* Never!” 
“Tut, tut! My dear girl, consider. I am an honorable man, a 
man of assured position, and I offer you marriage.” 
““T care not. I do not love you, and I shall never learn to love 
you. 
“Why not? Why are you so positive?” 
Emily made his lordship no answer. 
‘*T will make you the happiest woman on earth, Emily.” - 
**No; it can never be.” 
**Do you love another?” 
a *‘No. I shall never love any one as you mean.” 
_ “Emily, we will talk of this later on. Now let me speak to you 
ee asa friend. I will aid you to recover your fortune.” 
____ ** What do you mean when you speak about my fortune, sir?” 
ae ot know something of you and your history.” 
_ “Tmpossible!” , : 
“It is true, nevertheless. There was a man here last night in- 
quiring about you.” 
S ““A man here inquiring about me?” ejaculated the girl, a pallor 
coming over her face. ‘‘ Who was the man?” 
“‘T had never seen him before; but I led him on to make several 
admissions.” 
___ ** Oh, sir, I have been tracked to this house!”’ 
“Yes, it is true; but you need not fear.” 
**T must flee at once.” 
‘J tell you that you need not fear.” 
“You do not know, sir—you do not understand.” 
*< Yes, I know a great deal; and I tell you that you are safe uere.”’ 
“‘Oh, but you do not know! Your own life will be in peril.” 
“‘T do not fear for my life; and, what is more, the fellow who 
came here has no proof that you are under this roof. He need never 
_know you are here.” : \ 
i “ On, sir, we're in great peril!” 
““You are unnecessarily frightened. I tell you that you are safe 
= lere.’’ 

i “J must flee away for your sake as well as my own. The man 
who is pursuing me cares not for nobility. He cares for nothing— 
for no one. He would strike down the queen were she to stand in 
his way. He is a devil.” 

cS ‘And yet you need not fear him. As long as you are under my 

care you can be at perfect peace; and in the meantime I will see 

what I can do with the gem. But I do wish you would confide in 

me. If you will, and [ decide that you are really in peril, I will aid 
ou to escape.” ; 

; A nifatent the girl hesitated, and then said: 

“J will tell you all 1 know about myself. 

Emily was thoughtful for a moment, and then began: » 

«<All I can remember is that in my early childhood I was sur- 
rounded by kind and gentle people. I was under the immediate 
care of a nurse, a dark-faced, kindly woman, whom I loved. I re- 
member sailing in a great ship with strangers, save that my nurse 

Nene econ ‘There vaa.a-padr Teasby, 

ken to a house in London. i : ) 

Ar ea ilered to play in it every fairday. One afternoon when 

playing in the park a dark-faced man talked with me; and later, I 

remember, I was under the care of this dark-faced man, and my 

dear nurse was no longer with me; nor have I ever seen her since. 
“‘ As I grew older I became more thoughtful, and sought to find 
Gut something sbout myselt. An pret caysclt and my attire 
w me mystery connec § fairs. 

Gece t pss em a aes iceahion between the dark-faced man and 

the woman under whose care I had been placed. From what they 

eaid I learned that they believed I was a great heiress; and the man 
gaid he would make me his wife and secure my fortune. I feared 
and hated this man. A few days ago I learned that he was to Yer 

_-‘me, and I determined to run away. I did so, and was pursued; 1a 

4 young man, whom I met on the road, rescued me, and I trave i 
“ptyp on. I wandered around London until, tired and wea 

for lack of food, I fell exhausted, when you kindly came to my res- 
ene, And this, cir, is all I know about myself. 

“ But this gem?’ 

“That wen sowed in my garments 

) with Cr ay 

“You do not know what became of your nurse? 

“ ” 

an pe: continued to question Emily, but elicited no ee 

fnformation of importance, and finally left her, with the 4 be best 

that she would be safe until he could decide what it would be bes 
do ander al) the circumstances, 


*anaseeret. I should have said that my history is 














All Lask of you is to dispose of 
















by my nurse, who bid me never 
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Emily, although a brave girl, was not as single-minded as she 
pretended to be. She feared Lord A had divined her purpose, 
and she determined to escape from his care as soon as he should give 
her the money for the gem. She had determined to assume an air 
of trustfulnes—a trustfulness, however, that she did not feel. 








CHAPTER XXYI. 


On the morning following Pierre’s visit to the manor house, he 
and the detective held a second consultation. The latter said: 

**T have been up to the manor house this morning.” 

“Indeed!” said Pierre. ‘‘ You must have got up very early.” 

*‘T did; and I have made a discovery. Lord A——’s house is 
guarded like an ancient castle. He has sentries out in every direc- 
tion.” 

** And what do you argue from that?” 

“LT argue that your suspicions are correct. The gir) is under his 
care. He has determined to retain possession of her for some pur- 
pose.” 

‘*We must move against him at once. 
trate and lay my case before him.” 

‘*No, no,” said the detective, laughing: ‘‘there is no use of our 
doing that. You must remember that you are combating a man 
who controls the magistrate and all the other officials of this baili- 
wick.” 

“What had we better do?’ 

‘* We will wait until to-night, and gain admission to that house.” 

‘«But you say it is well guarded.” 

‘‘ By servants only: and if I can not outwit.a few country sery- 
ants, I will go out of business.” 

“All right,” said Pierre, ‘‘ And now listen to me: If you aid me 
to rescue the girl I will make you a rich man. Money is of no con- 
sequence tome. We will take all the chances, and, if necessary, 
flee from England, I will make you so rich that you can forfeit 
your position and say good-bye to England forever.” 

‘“You need not fear. We will secure the girl, and we will pro- 
ceed in such a manner as to effectually cover our tracks. We must 
go in to win, and we will. I have partly matured a plan. We will 
wait until to-night and then carry out our plan. In the meantime 
we will be compelled to play a little game Lord A—— will send. 
his emisaries out to spot any strangers who may be in town and 
watch them. I shall transform myself, and you must go away.” 

‘*No need for me to go away. I will disappear all right.” 

And Pierre explained his trick. ‘ 

‘Good enough!”’ exclaimed the detective. ‘‘Get into the hotel 
at once and assume your role of a young gir], and in the meantime I 
will lay around and keep my eyes open. To-night at ten o’clock 
come forth from the hotel and I will meet you.” 

‘Remember one thing,”’ said'our hero: ‘‘ you will become a rich 
man if we succeed in vescuing the girl.” 

«We will succeed. You must not entertain anv idea of failure.” 

Our hero did fear that the detective might conclude terms with 
Lord A——, and he wished to hold out to him the tempting bait of 
a possible fortune; and, in order to show how rich he was, he ex- 
hibited to the astonished detective a whole handful of sparkling 
gems, which he carried loosely in his pockets. 

The detective was astonished, and he said: 

‘‘T see what is running through your mind; but you need have 
no fear as to my fidelity. And now go and get into your disguise.” 

Pierre returned to the tavern, while the detective took to the 
woods, as he would have expressed it. 

After having assumed his disguise, our hero held several long 
talks with the woman Sarah. He told her everything that had oc- 
curred, including his meeting with the detective, and in conclusion 
he said: 

“The chances are, Sarah, that we will rescue Emily to-night, and 
I want you to be ready to receive her. She will recognize you. We 
will have a conveyance at handiand drive rapidly away. I think 
it would be wise for us to take passage as soon as possible for India; 
and afterward, under certain circumstances, we may sail for the 
United States.” . ; 

Late in the evening Pierre, having perfected all his arrangements, 
went forth to meet the detective. Although he was early, and did 
not expect to meet him for some little time, the detective was on 
hand, and greeted our hero with this announcement: 

‘It happened as I predicted. A man was here to look you up, 
and it was fortunate you were under the role of a woman, or he 
would have had you under lock and key now.” 

‘<T know of his inquiries; and I am surprised that a man as sharp 
as he could have been so easily deccived.” | 

‘He may not have been déceived. I have reason to think that 
he made some discoveries somehow or other, for since his return to 
the manor extra pickets have been stationed about the grounds. In 
view of these developments I have reached the conclusion that it 
would be wise to defer action for a few days.” 

«J will not consent to that.” 

““We may make a mistake if we go to-night. 
well guarded.” 7 Daeg 

«We can place the guards hors de combat in detail.” 

‘“ Yes, we could, if there were only a few of them. 

‘With your help I can take complete possession of that house to- 

ight.” 
"i I can not understand why you assume such confidence. 1 tell 
you that it would be foolhardy for us to take the risk of trying to 
enter that place while it is so well guarded.” 

“You have never witnessed an exhibition of what I can do but 
once, and then you did not recognize it. The hound that you shot 
last night was a helpless brute before you placed the pistol to his 
head; and J tell you we can render every one of those guards help- 
less without even a whisper. We can go there, take absolute pos- 


I will go to some magis- 


The place is too 
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' gail to France—and this very night.” 


reached the grounds. 


leaped from the shadow of the trees. Instantly they both fell under 
that terrible spell, and stood motionless and speechless. The detect- 
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session of the house, find the girl, carry her off, and make good our 


escape.” wht 
‘ AL smooth sailing in theory,’ remarked the detective. 
* << Stand over there for a moment,” said Pierre. 
* What are you up to now? sath 
‘T wish to demonstrate something. 
The detective stepped away a distance of ten feet, when Pierre 
ordered him to halt, and, raising his hand, our hero said: 
‘* Now advance toward me again. 
The detective did not move; but there came over his face a look 
of terror, ka 
“Why do you not obey yO pia ai 
Still the detective remained silent and mo Ss. 
Pierre laughed, and, waving his hand, released the detective from 
eo es ’ ’ 
the spell. , . 
The detective was somewhat dazed for an instant, then he said: 
‘Ts it possible that you are respensible for the paralytic stroke 
that seized me? ‘For I was certainly paralyzed: I could neither 
move nor speak.” iat ’ 
“Do outwit now our ability to take possession of that house?’ 
? # 
«Ts it possible that you paralyzed me? 
« Will you try it again?’ } 
*“No a iain sitisfied. If youscan wield such a wonderful 
, y ‘ es 
power as this on all occasions and under any circumstances you can 
do almost as you please. t Beh eer 
“T can call this power to my aid at any time, ’ said our hero; 
<‘but I never use it except in the interests of justice.” if 
‘« Well, [ have no further opposition to offer. What is your plan? 
“T propose to proceed to those grounds to-night. Every sentinel 
we meet will get a paralytic stroke, and you can bind each one hand 
and foot. We will then make our way into the manor house, and 
administer the same dose to whoever we meet there, even his lord- 
ship himself, after which we will be free to search the house. 
“Tt will indeed be marvelous if we can carry out this programme 
successfully.” 
“« We can do it.’ ; 3 
‘Toes your power never fail you? 
«« Never.” ; F 
‘And will you explain the mystery? 
‘Tt is enough that you have witnessed my power. 
will carry out our plans.” : é 
‘But we must have something wherewith to bind and gag our 
prisoners as we take them.” 
“J have provided for that, and I have also 
cape. We will flee to the coast. I have secure 


And now we 


royided for our es- 
a boat, and we will 


_**And you have secured a boat?” 
«Yes. All my plans are complete,” 
_ Pierre had, indeed, with the assistance of Harry Blankway, car- 
ried] out his arrangements as described, and.at eleven o’clock he and 
the «letective started for the manor house. 
On the way,the detective asked many questions, and soon they 
They scaled the wall and stood for an instant 
to get their bearings, when suddenly two men, with drawn revolvers, 


ive quickly bound and gagged them, and then proceeded on their 
way. uA ; 

They had not gone far when they met.another guard armed and 
ready for the fray; but he too was stricken under a spell, and after- 
ward bound and yagged. So they proceeded, until seven men had 
been overcome and disposed of, and not a word had been uttered, 
not even a sound had broke the stillness of the night. 

At length they reached the house. 
anda and tapped weirdly on the window class, and at the same time 
several muffled explosions were heard. He held his ear close to the 
window for an instant, and then he darted to the end of the veran- 
da, and suddenly several balls of fire burst forth and the veranda 
seemed to be in flames. At this instant the window flew opon and 
the man Jim jumped out onto the veranda. He had no sooner ap- 
peared upon the scene than he was stricken, bound and gagged, and 
our hero climbed through the window followed by the detective. 

‘This is the most marvelous experience of my life!’ exclaimed 
the detective, as they came toa halt in the great hall of the old 
manor. 

‘Well, we are in the house, and, as there seems to be no more 
guards to dispute our progress, we will hunt up his lordship.”’ 

‘* You lead the way,” said the detective. 

Pierre had taken the bearings of the house when he had visited it 
on the previous occasion. He led the way to the library; but his 
lordship was not there. They then proteeded to his sleeping-cham- 
ber. At the door of the room they stopped and listened. All was 
still within, and Pierre opened the door and they stepped across 
the threshold, A dim light cast its rays around, 

+ His lordship is not here,” whispered the detective. 

_ Pierre, in the meantime, had turned up the light and stood glanc- 
ing around the room. At length his quick eye fell upon a certain 
patt of the side wall. He crossed the room and examined more 
closely what appeared to be nothing more than a slightly soiled spot 
on the decoration of the wall. Instinctively he touched the spot and 
discerned that underneath there was a spring. He pressed harder; 
‘ hen. lo, a door flew open and a secret passage was revealed! 

“ There you are!” he exclaimed. ‘* This is great luck!’’ 
eat ginger!” ejaculated the detective; *‘‘ will wonders never 

Pierre led the way along the passage, and up the stairs at the end 
of the passage, and finally arrived at the door of the turret-room, 


They stood and listened for a moment, and then they heard the 
voices of a man and woman conversing. 


THE END, 
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‘You must not press this matter, sir, I can never Ix 
wife,” the woman said. ‘) Sal aey 
“You must become my wife; you need a protector, . 
eee ‘i iw gi. pfae | VE ‘ 
** But I do not love you. ip de! Mt + 490) 
+ Tou will learn io love me, Come; accept my offer, and the — 
ceremony shall take place at once.”’ Cae i A Aa ee - 
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‘Oh, what shall 1 do?” exclaimed the girl. * Sem 0g ae 
‘Emily, there is but one thing for you to do—consent,” een 
‘‘No! Tl die first!” HED eet agon 
‘“Then you absolutely refuse to become my wife?” he) 


aah Gt Nad 
“Emily, I can not—I shall not—lose you. You will remain a 
prisoner here until you change your mind; yes, you shall be my — 
prisoner as long as you live.” . . i . ‘ 
‘Oh, my lord, you can not mean what you say! icy BF 
‘‘ Yes, | mean every word I say. You shall remain here my pris- — 
oner. Noone knows that you are here: and no one ever shall know, © 
unless you become my bride. It is a strange thing that I, a peer of 
the realm, should ask an unknown girl to become my bride; but I ~ 
always have been a man of strange fancies, and I have determined « 
to make you my wife. You do not realize what an honor you re- — 
ject. But you will think better of it later on. ‘nPig ae oS 
‘Tam friendless, my lord, and in your power. I pray you have 
pity on me.”’ » SOM : 
Pierre could restrain himself no longer. As the girl’s cry for 
mercy fell upon his ears, he opened the door and, as he stepped in- 
to the room, exclaimed: 
‘‘No, Emily, you are not friendless! 
Lord A gazed in amazement at the two men who had appear- — 
ed before him so mysteriously, and uttered an exclamation which 
was profane in the extreme. . es 

_‘* Here 1am again, your lordship!’ exclaimed our hero. ‘‘ Do 
you recognize me?” ~ beh igs £.7'/2 Fy in =a ie 

‘Curse you!” roared the noble lord, and he thrust his handin his 
pocket as though todraw a weapon, ih 4 a a 
~ But he fell under the spell, and the detéctive bound him hand and 
foot, and Pierre said, addressing’ Emily, who stood petrified with 
astonishment: ae 3 Ee EE tig 
‘Come; your imprisonment isatanend!? 
The girl appeared to recognize Pierre. © ETE. 5 
‘‘T am thankful to be rescued from the=clutches of that man,” 
Emily said; ‘‘but where would you take me?” = ©).  . 
‘To a friend whom you will recognize—to one whom you love.” _ 
The party soon reached the hotel, and Emily was clasped in the _ 
arms of her old nurse Sarah. The two were left alone long enough __ 
for the Indian woman to make full explanations, and then the whole _ 
party entered a carriage that had been provided and were rapidly —_ 
driven to the coast. A yacht lay at anchor some distance from the _ 
shore, and a small boat was drawn up on the sand, with two menin 
charge of it, awaiting the arrival of the party, and in ten minutes 
time they were safely aboard the yacht. The little vessel immedi- 
ately set sail, and the next day they arrived ata little town onthe — 
coast of France. 
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Here they remained for a few days, when they 
proceeded to Paris, where they. found ‘Harry and his wife awaiting 
them. ; : = : / ete hs , 7H) ee he wa 3 RS 

The detective, who accompanied the pene Paris at the earnest 
solicitation of Pierre, had picked up a London paper from the table 
of the hotel parlor, and on, the first. page-was an article entitled 
‘“A Spectral Visitation; or, Seein’ Things at Night.” After read- — 
ing it the detective immediately sought Pierre and read the arti- 
cle to him, It gave a full account of the happenings on that event- 
ful night at the manor house, and stated that all the men who had ta 
been bound and gagged, including his lordship, had remained in 
their uncomfortable positions until the following morning, when. 
the man Jim was discovered by one of the female servants. The “id 
article was written in a humorous vein, which plainly implied that 
the wHole story was regarded as a hoax. A Ee Ss ee ~ he 
Two weeks following their arrival in Paris the whole party—with _ 
the exception of the detective, who had returned to London witha’ 
substantial testimonial of our hero’s regard—sailed for India, where 
they tarried long enough for Pierre to settle up his financial affairs. ~~ 
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Me was now in control of a princely fortune, to say nothing of the 
almost priceless treasure left to Emily and himself by the old magi- 
cian. RA he ae oe 
_All his affairs being settled, Pierre, Emily, Sarah, and Harry and 4 
his wife set sail for America, and in due time reached Saw Francis- 
A 


co, and_a few days after they landed Emily became the wife of 
Pierre Bindalais—or John Hamilton, as Pierre learned his rightful 
name to be when he opened the sealed packet he had taken from the 
lifeless hand of the old magician, 


Our'hero and his bride settled down in California, and his wife’s _ 
old nurse Sarah made her home with them. as long as she lived. _ 
Pierre—for we hardly comprehend his personality under his new _ 
name—promised himself never to make use of his strange power 
again, but to study and develop it along lines that would make it a 
benefit to all mankind, éf e 
And we think we do not violate his confidence when we state 
the fact that John Hamilton has made wonderful discoveries while 
pursuing his investigations in his laboratory overlooking the expanse. 
less Pacific, where he has patiently labored for so many years in the 
interest of science. The world has already been thrilled by the 
successful operation of the wireless telegraph, which is a develop- 
ment of the force that the old Indian magician discovered so many 
years ago; but John Hamilton, if he lives to solve the problem, will 
revolutionize the world by the system whieh he is developing, for he 


proposes to operate the machinery of the universe by pow \ 
ted direct from the atmosphere, eS 





